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INTRODUCTION. 

Surely there can be no duty more imperatively binding upon 
Christians than that of striving to give to all the nations who sit in 
darkness the marvellous light of the Gospel. That the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States in her corporate capacity 
has faithfully endeavored to obey this parting behest of the Master, 
admits of no question; that her efforts may have been productive 
of less tangible results, in some instances, than were hoped and 
prayed for, in no wise detracts from the sincerity and devotion of 
those who have gone forth thoroughly imbued with the missionary 
spirit, and have done all in their power to disseminate the teach- 
ings of Him whose all-embracing love compassed the entire world. 

In no direction, perhaps, has greater effort been made by this 
Church with less apparent success than in the attempt to illuminate 
with the light of Christianity the gloomy recesses of the **Dark Con- 
tinent." The history of African Missions is one that, while it may 
sadden the hearts of believers and induce a temporary feeling of 
discouragement, should also serve as an incentive to renewed effort 
and an increased faith in the final triumph of those teachings 
upon which the salvation of the human race depends. 

In presenting a risumi of the history of the Church's work in 
Africa, we are compelled to admit that it has not yet been crowned 
with that measure of success whigh is so earnestly desired; but we 
believe that a thorough comprehension of the hinderances that 
have impeded its progress will awaken a feeling of thankfulness 



that even so much has been accomplished, and arouse a spirit of 
determination that the work so bravely inaugurated shall not falter 
nor fail for lack of hearty sympathy and co-operation on the part 
of those who, having professed themselves Christ's faithful sol- 
diers and servants, are bound to obey His parting injunction — " Go 
ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every creature." 



The Mission work of this Church in Africa is confined to the 
Republic of Liberia which extends along the ** Grain Coast" for a 
distance of six hundred miles and reaches Inland about eighty 
miles, having an area .of 9,700 square miles. Liberia was founded 
in 1820 by the American Colonization Society, which established 
there a colony of free colored people. In 1847 Liberia was declared 
an independent republic, and in the following year her national 
existence was recognized by Great Britain and France. The form 
of government is modelled upon that of the United States. Mon- 
rovia, the capital, is now a flourishing city of about 13,000 inhabi- 
tants. The native population of Liberia is 700,000 ; the colonists 
and their descendants number about 20,000. The Liberians have 
built many churches, established schools and printing-presses, 
and in general their progress has been highly commendable. 

The country is traversed by several rivers of considerable size, 
the largest — the Cavalla — being navigable for boats or small 
steamers to the falls, eighty miles from the ocean. The soil is 
generally fertile, producing all tropical fruits in abundance. Cot- 
ton, coffee, rice and sugar-cane grow luxuriantly, and there are 
large forests of cam-wood, red-wood, bar- wood and other varieties, 
of great commercial value as dye-woods. The principal articles of 
export are palm-oil, coffee, cam-wood, sugar, arrow-root and 
ivory. 

Much has been said regarding the unhealthfulness of the 
climate; but doubtless many of the statements have been some- 
what exaggerated. As in all tropical regions, the seasons are 
divided between the wet and the dry, the average temperature 
during the former being about 76^, during the latter about 84^, the 
extremes being 65^ and 90*^. December and January are the 
warmest months, but the regular sea-breezes so far mitigate the 
heat that it is seldom oppressive, and some of our Missionaries, 
who have lived several years at Cape Palmas. say that the climate 
at that point is less trying than that of New York. It is true that 



new comers cannot escape the acclimating fever, but this dreaded 
visitation is losing somewhat of its severity as the clearing of the 
country progresses, and proper sanitary precautions are introduced. 

The principal native tribes with whom our Missionaries come in 
contact are the Greboes* in the southern, the Bassas in the cen- 
tral, and the Veys in the northern section of the country. The 
Kroos, or Kroomen, are scattered along the entire coast, and are 
among the most intelligent of the natives. 

With this .brief description of the locality, we pass on to trace 
thp foundation, growth, and present condition of the Missionary 
operations of our Church in Western Africa. 

* Also spelled Gedeboes. 



CHAPTER I. 

1821-1843. 

At a meeting of the General Convention held in St. Peter's 
Church, Philadelphia, in October, 1821, there was organized The 
Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the United States of America, and on the 23d of 
May, •1822, Mr. Ephraim Bacon and his wife were appointed as 
catechists and teachers, to work upon the western coast of Africa, 
that being the first foreign Mission designated by the Society. 

The first sermon in behalf of the Mission was preached in June, 
.1822, in St. Thomas' Church, Philadelphia, by the Rev. G.T. Bedell, 
D.D. (father of the present Bishop of Ohio), and the first collection 
was there made. Five years elapsed, during which time no oppor- 
tunity presented itself for Mr. Bacon to go to Africa (the Coloni- 
zation Society, from some motive connected with the internal affairs 
of their colony at that period, having refused to allow Mr. Bacon's 
family and the goods procured for the Mission a passage in their 
vessels), and the opening of the Mission was temporarily aban- 
doned. The money which had been contributed, about $1,800, 
was invested and pledged to the future endowment of an African 
Mission. 

In February, 1828, the Rev. Jacob Oson (colored), of Connecti- 
cut, was appointed a Missionary to Africa; but before the time of 
sailing arrived he was removed by death, and the work was again 
suspended. In 1830, three members of the African Mission School 
at Hartford, Conn. (Edward Jones, Augustus V. Caesar, and Will- 
iam Johnson) made application to be sent as Missionaries to Africa. 
The first two were ordained by Bishop Brownell, in Christ Church, 
Hartford; the last named was appointed as catechist; but for some 
unexplained reason* they did not proceed to their contemplated 
field of labor. 

The record of the next four years presents only a succession of 
futile appeals for laborers in the African field. In 1835 Mr. James M. 
Thompson and wife (colored), then resident in Liberia, were 
appointed to the charge of a Mission school which was established at 
Mount Vaughan, near Cape Palmas, on a tract of ten acres of land 
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donated by the Colonization Society; and an appropriation of five 
hundred dollars was made for the erection of Mission buildings. In 
March, 1836, Mr. Thompson commenced the work of instruction 
with seven pupils, five boys and two girls. His connection with 
the Mission was terminated by his removal in 1837, ^^^ his death 
occurred in 1838. In March, 1836, the first contribution — two 
hundred dollars — was received from the New York Female Society 
for the Promotion of Schools in Africa, and applied toward the sup- 
port of Mrs. Thompson, who remained as teacher in the Mission 
after her husband's death. In the following month the Young 
Men's Auxiliary Education and Missionary Society of New York 
contributed two hundred dollars toward the support of a Missionary 
in Africa, and pledged the annual sum of five hundred dollars for 
that object. 

The month of August was made memorable by the appoint- 
ment of the Rev. Launcelot B. Minor and the Rev. John Payne, of 
the Diocese of Virginia, and the Rev. Thomas S. Savage, M.D., of 
the Diocese of Connecticut, as Missionaries to Cape Palmas, where 
the latter arrived on the 25th of December following. He found 
the Mission buildings at Mount Vaughan partly erected, and the 
school progressing favorably under the zealous labors of Mr. and 
Mrs. Thompson. The Rev. Mr. Payne and wife and the Rev. Mr. 
Minor reached Cape Palmas July 4th, 1837. 

Even at this early period in the Mission's history the Foreign 
Committee recognized the necessity of educating natives as teach- 
ers and Ministers, and therefore welcomed the propositions made to 
them for the future establishment of a High School in connection 
with the Mission. In their report to the Board at its annual meet- 
ing in June, 1837, ^^ ^^s announced that Bishop Meade, of Virginia, 
had appropriated to this object, when needed, one thousand dol- 
lars placed in his hands for the benefit of Africa, and that further 
aid was promised from other sources. The Foreign Committee's 
Report, August, 1838, states that the Bishop deposited $1,300, and 
Edward Colston, Esqr., of Virginia, a bond for $420. 

The labors of the Missionaries were partially lightened, early 
in 1838, by the appointment of Mr. E. S. Byron, a colonist, as 
assistant teacher, and "business agent" for the Mission. The 
necessity for more help was, however, very evident, and frequently 
urged by those in the field. An extract from Dr. Savage's journal 
about this time says: ** The West African Mission is now organ- 
ized — a Board is formed for the transaction of all business involving-. 
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the interest of the Mission, having its constitution, president, sec- 
retary and by-laws." In March this Board decided to establish 
an interior station at Deh-Neh^ about forty miles northeast of 
Cape Palmas on the Cavalla River, under the superintendence of 
Mr. Minor. After more than a year of arduous labor. Dr. Savage 
found his health so much impaired as to require a temporary visit 
to the United States, where he arrived on the i6th of June, 1838. 
In November, Miss Esther Barry, of Boston, Mass., was appointed 
a teacher, and Mr. George A. Perkins, of Salem, Mass., lay assist- 
ant, and on the 12th of December, the Rev. Dr. Savage and his 
wife (formerly Miss Metcalf of Fredericksburg, Va.) with Mr. and 
Mrs. Perkins, sailed for Cape Palmas, where they arrived January 
23d, 1839. Miss Barry, however, afterward declined her appoint- 
ment, being apprehensive of the effect of the climate. 

During this year there were frequent difficulties between the 
colonists and the natives, or ** bushmen." A party of the latter 
plundered the house of a colonist very near the Mission, murder- 
ing him and his three children, and for a long time it was requisite 
to guard the Mission premises day and night. Aside from the 
anxiety caused by this warlike state of affairs, the worst effect 
was the prevention of any efforts to reach the natives of the inte- 
rior with Christian teaching. Meanwhile, the school at Mount 
Vaughan ' prospered fairly, containing at the close of the year 
twenty-five boys and twelve girls, all but five being natives. Even 
this small number fully occupied the time and attention of the lim- 
ited force of teachers. 

On the i6th of April, 1839, occurred the first death in the Mis- 
sion ranks. After a prolonged illness Mrs. Savage was removed 
from the scene of her earthly labors, deeply mourned by all who 
had toiled with her in the cause of Christ. 

In the early part of the year two out-stations were established 
— one at Graway, eight miles from Cape Palmas, the other at Ca- 
valla, a native town at the mouth of the Cavalla river. Mr. Ap- 
pleby (colonist), who had lately been appointed a teacher, was 
placed in charge of the former, and Mr. and Mrs. Payne took up 
their residence at the latter place, where a school was organized 
by Mr. Byron. Twenty-two pupils attended the day-schools; and 
fifteen adults came to receive evening instruction. 

In July the Rev. Mr. Minor was obliged to return to the United 
States for the benefit of his health, which was seriously impaired 
by his arduous labors and long journey ings. On the 23d of Jan- 
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uary, 1840, he was united in marriage with Miss Mary Stewart, of 
Baltimore, and in February they sailed for Cape Palmas, accompa- 
nied by the Rev. Joshua Smith, who had been appointed to the Mis- 
sion. At the same time one hundred and twenty emigrants took 
passage for Liberia. 

In January, 1840, Mr. Byron sailed for Boston, and soon after 
his arrival was compelled by the failure of health to retire from the 
Mission. He had rendered faithful and efficient service while his 
strength endured. 

During this year good progress was made at the three Mission 
stations, and at its close the number of pupils under instruction was 
one hundred and seventeen, all of whom had been taught to read, 
many to write, while the more proficient had made considerable 
progress in arithmetic, geography and grammar. Religious Ser- 
vices were held daily, and hundreds came from surrounding villages 
to listen to the Word of GOD. 

After a residence of about four years in Africa, the Rev. Mr. 
Payne and wife returned to this country in July, 1841, for a brief 
visit, Mrs. Payne's health having failed through her unceasing 
labors. In December Mr. G. A. Perkins and wife also reached New 
York, their return being compelled by Mr. Perkins' enfeebled con- 
dition. 

The Rev. Mr. Payne and wife embarked on the 28th of January, 
1842, for their return voyage to Africa, accompanied by Miss Maria 
V. Chapin,* of Newbury, Vt., and Miss Martha D. Coggeshall, of 
Bristol, R. I., both of whom had been appointed teachers in the 
Mission. Miss Coggeshall entered upon her duties with great zeal, 
but was attacked with fever on the 23d of April and died on the 
4th of May. Her devotion to the cause had promised a career of 
much usefulness, and her sudden removal was deeply mourned. 
On the 2d of June the Rev. Dr. Savage and Miss Chapin were united 
in marriage. Their married life was of but brief duration, how- 
ever, for Mrs. Savage died on the 23d of December following, after 
an illness of only a few days. This sad bereavement cast a deep 
gloom over the Mission, and for a while it seemed indeed as if the 
future were darkened with ominous clouds, but still the faith and 
courage of the few remaining workers suffered no diminution. 

In December the Rev. Samuel Hazlehurst, of Philadelphia, who 
was appointed to the Mission on the 24th of May, sailed for Cape 
Palmas, arriving in February, 1843. The vessel took out a large 

•Half-sistei of the Rev. A. T. Twing, d.d. 
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number of xolored emigrants, sent by the Maryland State Coloni- 
zation Society. The close of 1842 brought no material change to 
the condition of the Mission. A new station in charge of the Rev. 
Mr. Minor was established at Taboo, on the coast, about forty miles 
east of and beyond the precincts of the colony. The station at 
Graway was abandoned, Mr. Appleby, the teacher, removing to 
Rockbookah, a native town about twenty-five miles east from Cape 
Palmas. The savage character of the natives in the Taboo region 
was shown by their attack upon an American vessel, the *VMary 
Carver," Capt. Farwell, and the massacre of all on board. This 
occurred about twenty-five miles from the Taboo station. On the 
following day an attack was planned upon a Dutch vessel lying at 
anchor very near the station, but was prevented by timely infor- 
mation conveyed to the captain by Mr. Minor, whose life was 
threatened by the revengeful natives, and who was for some time 
in serious danger. The station at Cavalla prospered under the care 
of Mr. and Mrs. Payne; but the need of a suitable church edifice, 
and of a Communion Service was greatly felt, and an earnest appeal 
v/as made by Mr. Payne for funds to build the first Episcopal 
church in Africa. Eight children were baptized by Mr. Payne at 
Graway in September. Most of them had been on probation for 
some months before receiving this Sacrament of the Church. 

The general condition of the Mission at this time may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

There were six stations established, reaching with the Gospel 
a population of some twenty thousand, and imparting instruction to 
about two hundred persons of both sexes, young and old, in the 
day and evening schools. Thirty persons had been admitted to 
the Church, of whom half were natives and half Liberians. Of the 
twenty-three laborers who had been employed in the Mission from 
its beginning, three white women and one colored man had been 
removed by death. The constantly enlarging field of operations 
called earnestly for an increase of the Missionary force, and the ne- 
cessity for the supervision of a Bishop was keenly felt. In addition to 
his other labors Mr. Payne had devoted considerable time to ac- 
quiring and reducing to writing the Grebo tongue, and had suc- 
ceeded in translating the Gospel of St. Mark, a large portion of 
the Prayer Book, and a number of school-books. A request for a 
printing-press for use in the Mission was under consideration by 
the Foreign Committee. 

Early in 1843 death again invaded the Missionary circle; the 
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Rev. L. B. Minor died at Cavalla on the 29th of May. The Church 
had no more devoted, faithful and fearless servant than Mr. Minor; 
all his energies of mind and body were enlisted in the cause, and 
with his dying breath he urged the vigorous prosecution of the 
Mission work. Mrs. Minor returned to the I/nited States in 
August, accompanied by the Rev. Dr. Savage, who came for the 
re-establishment of his health, and for the purpose of securing an 
additional number of Missionaries and teachers. The Foreign 
Committee announced that the services of two clergymen and five 
teachers or catechists were desired for the immediate strengthen- 
ing of the African Mission. 

After the death of Mr. Minor the care of the Taboo station de- 
volved upon Mr. Payne, in addition to that at Cavalla. The fol- 
lowing extract from one of his letters will give an idea of the 
arduous nature of his labors : 

"Besides preaching on Sunday and giving^ daily religious instruction to 
the boarding scholars connected with the station, I have also preached, 
in most instances nine, on an average six times during the week, in the vil- 
lages around Cavalla, making a total of three hundred and twelve dis- 
courses during the year, besides translating two hours in the morning, and 
attending to the multifarious duties connected with the charge of a large 
family. I have not been prevented in one instance that I can recall, from 
discharging my duties by indisposition." 

Mr. Payne seems to have been exceptionally favored in regard 
to exemption from illness, for in speaking of his associates he said, 
^* Others are enjoying £-ood African health^ 



CHAPTER II. 
1843-1849. 

When the Rev. Dr. Savage returned to this country in the sum- 
mer of 1843, he brought with him the son of an African chief, a 
youth about seventeen years of age, named A. V. Griswold. He 
was from one of the most barbarous of the African tribes, but after 
having received about seven years* training at the Mission school he 
evinced so much ability and made such progress in intellectual and 
religious development that great hopes were entertained of his 
future usefulness among his own people. He spoke and read the 
English language fluently, and was engaged in learning the art of 
printing with a view to working on the Mission press in his native 
land, when he was seized with sudden illness and died in Boston on 
the 17th of May, 1844. 

In the fall of 1843 troubles arose which for a time threatened 
the complete destruction of the Mission. The powerful Grebo 
tribe assumed a warlike attitude toward the colonists, and their 
headmen urged a declaration of hostilities against all Americans, 
including the Missionaries. The school at Cavalla was broken up, 
and the Rev. Mr. Payne and family were forced to take refuge on 
board 'the United States ship ** Decatur," which conveyed them to 
Cape Palmas. Blood would doubtless have been shed but for the 
fortunate appearance of the United States squadron, and it was 
with no little difficulty that Commodore Perry was enabled to avert 
the threatened conflict. Tranquillity was finally restored, and in 
the following March Mr. Payne returned to Cavalla and re-opened 
the school. 

In November, Miss Elizabeth Rutherford, of Providence, R. I., 
was appointed a teacher in the Mission, and in January, 1844, Mrs. 
Catherine L. Patch, of Lowell, Mass., received a similar appoint- 
ment. Mr. Appleby, who had labored faithfully for five years in the 
Mission as a lay-assistant, was compelled by continued illness to 
return to this country, where he arrived on the 12th of April, 1844. 

The Rev. Edmund W. Hening, of the Diocese of Virginia, was 
appointed to the Mission in April of the same year, and on the i8th 
of May, Dr. Savage, Mr. and Mrs. Hening, Mrs. Patch and Miss 
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Rutherford sailed for Cape Palmas. At the triennial meeting of 
the Board, held in October, the Rev. Alexander Glennie, of South 
Carolina, was elected Missionary Bishop to Western Africa, but 
he felt compelled to decline, thus leaving the vacancy still unsup- 
plied and postponing further action until the Convention of 1847. 
In November the Rev. Joshua Smith and the Rev. Samuel Hazle- 
hurst arrived in the United States after absences, respectively, of five 
and two years. Their return was rendered requisite on account 
of impaired health, but the ttme of their sojourn was largely 
devoted to making known to the Church at home the condition 
and prospects of the Mission. On December loth, George A. Per- 
kins, M.D., and wife, and Mr. M. Appleby and wife, recently ap- 
pointed, sailed for Cape Palniias, where they arrived in the follow- 
ing February. Dr. Perkins, for three years, had been studying 
medicine in Boston. On the i8th of December the Rev. Dr. 
Savage and Miss Rutherford were united in marriage, and they at 
once removed to the station at Fishtown. The Rev. Mr. Hening 
assumed the care of the station at Taboo, and the Rev. Mr. Payne 
and wife remained at Cavalla, where they were joined by Mrs. 
Patch. 

The closing year found the Mission in a prosperous condition, 
with increasing influence, notwithstanding the dissensions between 
the native tribes surrounding the stations. These feuds created 
much anxiety among the Missionaries, but as yet their persons and 
property had been respected. Early in 1845, however, the disturb- 
ances assumed a more serious aspect, and for more thait three 
months the natives were constantly in arms. More than a hun- 
dred were killed, several villages were burned, and the Mission 
property suffered some damage. It was a season of terrible appre- 
hension, but an overruling Providence protected His servants from 
harm. 

In November, 1845, the Rev. Mr. Hazlehurst, finding that the 
state of his health would not permit a return to Africa, was reluc- 
tantly compelled to sever his connection with the Mission. In the 
same month the Rev. E. J. P. Messenger, of the Diocese of Penn- 
sylvania, was appointed a Missionary and sailed for Cape Palmas. 
In December Dr. Perkins removed to Rockbookah and re-opened 
the station. A review of the Mission work at the end of the year 
gave good reason for thankfulness and encouragement. Religious 
Services were held regularly at the five stations, and many other 
points were frequently visited. The boarding-schools contained 
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about one hundred and fifty children, more than that number 
attended the Sunday-schools, and not less than fifteen hundred 
persons were brought habitually within the hearing of the Gospel. 
The number of communicants was about fifty, and the entire force 
engaged in the Mission, including thirteen native assistants, agg-re- 
gated twenty-four. 

The month of March, 1846, was rendered sadly memorable by 
the death of two of the Missionaries. Mrs. Catherine L. Patch, 
who had for two years devoted herself with untiring energy to the 
instruction of the children in the Mission school at Cavalla, was 
prostrated with fever on the 8th of March and expired on the i8th. 
She was greatly beloved by her associates, and her death was a 
severe blow to the school which she had conducted with such zeal 
and success. 

The Rev. E. J. P. Messenger, who had reached the scene of his 
labors only a few weeks before, was seized with severe illness on the 
20th of March, and died on the 28th at Mount Vaughan. The 
ardor with which he entered upon his duties gave promise of much 
usefulness, and his early removal deepened the gloom which had 
fallen upon the Mission with the death of Mrs. Patch. His chief 
anxiety, in view of departure, was lest his death should have a dis- 
heartening effect upon others, and when asked whether he thought 
that the Mission should still be sustained, he replied, ** Oh, yes! a 
great work has already been done, and a greater still is to be done." 

About this time, in view of the trying nature of the climate in 
Western Africa, the Foreign Committee passed a resolution per- 
mitting the Missionaries to return on a visit to the United States 
every fourth year, for the purpose of recruiting in health. 

The Missionaries were greatly cheered in the midst of their 
trials by the baptism of five native converts on Easter Day, by the 
'Rev. Mr. Hening, at Rockbookah. Oi;i the same day an adult 
Krooman was baptized at Fishtown; and a few months later Mr. 
Payne received into the congregation of Christ's flock three of 
the pupils at Cavalla. 

In September of this year the Rev. Dr. Savage, finding that 
the health of both himself and wife was so greatly impaired as to 
render a further stay in Africa impossible, tendered his resignation, 
which was reluctantly accepted by the Foreign Committee, and on 
the 20th of June, 1847, Dr. and Mrs. Savage arrived in this country. 
The Missionary force was still further reduced in November, 1847, 
by the return home of the Rev. Mr. Hening and wife. For several 
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months Mr. Hening's health had been failing, and finally an affec- 
tion of the eyes threatened total blindness. 

In his report to the Foreign Committee dated December 31st, 
the Rev. Mr. Payne said: ** We have seen our force gradually re- 
duced until there remains but one ordained laborer in the Mission 
(meaning himself)!" 

The resuscitation of the movement, however, could' not have 
been confided to more capable hands, and his individual efforts 
kept alive the little spark of missionary enthusiasm until others 
came to his aid. In The Spirit of Missions for April, 1848, 
there appeared an earnest appeal for contributions toward the 
erection of a Protestant Episcopal church at Cape Palmas, with 
special reference to the education of colonist youths for teachers 
and Missionaries to the native tribes. While recognizing the im- 
portance of educating a native Ministry, the Rev. Mr. Payne em- 
phatically asserted that the Mission in Africa had not been a 
failure, and that ** Missionaries live about as long in Africa as else- 
where ;"«and furthermore he maintained that, in proportion to its 
duration, the African Mission had been ** as successful as any 
other." The spirit which actuated Mr. Payne is well expressed in 
the following words, which might be advantageously taken to 
heart by Missionaries to other lands than Africa : 

*' And what if preaching the Gospel in Africa involves more than ordi- 
nary loss of health and life ? What if most can only endure the climate for a 
few years ? Shall not He who has all, and whose Missionaries they espe- 
cially claim to be, have the disposal of their time, their health, their lives ? 
And does it follow that because He calls His servants into His vineyard 
only to remain a short time, and then withdraw or die, that this was use- 
less to them — to Africa — to Him ?'* 

In May, 1848, Mr. and Mrs. Appleby returned to the United 
States for a brief visit. In June there came a partial famine, owing 
to failure of crops, which caused sore distress among the natives, 
and made serious inroads upon the limited supplies of the Mission- 
aries. In October, the Rev. C. Golden Hoffman and the Rev. Jacob 
Rambo, of the Diocese of Pennsylvania, were appointed to the 
Mission; they sailed for Cape Palmas on the 20th of February, 1849. 

One of the most important suggestions in connection with the 
Mission emanated from the Rev. Mr. Payne, and was especially 
presented in July, 1848. He strongly advocated the selection of 
future teachers and Missionaries from among the Liberian colonists, 
and urged the establishment, at Mount Vaughan, of a high-school 
or seminary for the training of colonist youths as teachers, super- 
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intendents of schools, and clergymen in the Mission. He also en- 
largecj upon the necessity of creating in the United States a fund 
for the support of beneficiaries in the seminary, and, if possible, an 
arrangement for the completion of their studies at some collegiate 
institution in this country. The latter measure appeared to the 
Foreign Committee a matter for future consideration, but in the 
importance and practicability of the former suggestions they fully 
concurred. 

The year 1849 was marked by no event of importance until the 
i6th of July, when the Rev. Mr. Payne, assisted by the Rev. 
Messrs. Hoffman and Rambo, laid the corner-stone of St. Mark's 
Church at Cape Palmas — the first Episcopal church edifice erected 
in Liberia. There was deposited in a cavity of the stone a copper 
box containing copies of The Episcopal Recorder^ The Southern 
Churchman y Christian Witness y Protestant Churchman ^ The Spirit 
OF Missions, Swords Almanac ^ Liberia Herald^ Africa's Luminary, 
ahd other publications ; also a document bearing the names of the 
officiating clergymen, the building committee, the Governor of the 
Colony, the President of Liberia, and the President of the United 
States. The church was not entirely completed until the autumn 
of 185 1. It was built of stone, partly in Gothic style, and had 
capacity for seating about two hundred and twenty-five persons. 
In the same month, the Rev. Mr. Rambo dedicated the new chapel 
at Fair Haven (formerly known as Fishtown)^ near Cape Palmas, 
and on the 25th of September held the first annual Thanksgiving 
Service. 

On the 17th of December the Rev. Mr. Hening and wife em- 
barked for their return to Africa, accompanied by Miss Martha J. 
Williford, of Georgia, and the Rev. Eli W. Stokes, a colored clergy- 
man appointed as an assistant to the Rev. Mr. Payne. At about 
this date Dr. Perkins, the Missionary physician, who had rendered 
most efficient service in his department, was obliged, by continued 
illness, to tender his resignation ahd return, with his wife, to the 
United States. 



CHAPTER III. 
1850-1856. 

The General Convention of 1847 failed to fill the vacant Bish- 
opric of Africa, but in 1850 the Rev. John Payne was appointed 
Missionary Bishop to Cape Palmas and Parts Adjacent, an appoint- 
ment which gaye the greatest satisfaction to the Church, as being 
a merited recognition of the faithful labors of one who for fourteen 
years had been a devoted standard-bearer of the Cross in the wilds 
of Africa. In December, the Rev. Mr. Hoffman and wife, who had 
been on a brief visit to the United States, returned to their work in 
Cape Palmas. 

On the 2 1 St of March, 185 1, the Bishop-elect, assisted by the 
Rev. Messrs. Hoffman, Hening and Rambo laid the corner-stone of 
the Church of the Epiphany, at Cavalla. In the excavation was 
placed a copper box containing a copy of the Holy Scriptures, the 
Prayer Book, and sundry current religious publications. The oc- 
casion was one of deep interest, and inspired renewed faith in the 
future of the Mission work. 

The Rev. Mr. Payne arrived in this country on the 30th of June, 
i85i,and on the nth of July following was consecrated to the 
office of Bishop. The Services were held in St. Paul's Church, 
Alexandria, Va., the Rt. Rev. William Meade, D.D., officiating as 
consecrator, assisted by the Rt. Rev. Alfred Lee, D.D., of Delaware; 
the Rt. Rev. Manton Eastburn, D.D., of Massachusetts; and the Rt. 
Rev. John Johns, D.D., Assistant Bishop of Virginia. The sermon 
was preached by the Rt. Rev. Dr. Eastburn. In the course of an 
address delivered soon after his consecration, Bishop Payne said, 
in summing up the results of the Mission work in Western Africa : 

" Four distinct stations in sufficient proximity for mutual sympathy and 
relief, have, it is hoped, been firmly established, three of them being 
amongst natives, and one of them in the Maryland Colony at Cape Pal- 
mas. At these several stations the usual moral machinery of Christianity 
is and has been for some years in continuous and efficient operation. One 
permanent stone church building is nearly completed; another has been 
commenced; regular congregations, varying from fifty to three hundred 
have been gathered; pastoral and missionary efforts have brought the 
Gospel in contact with the minds of thirty thousand heathen; boarding 
and day-schools have been maintained, in which about one thousand 
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native and colonist scholars have received, to a greater or less extent, a 
Christian education. When it is considered that the chief hinderances to 
the success of Christian Missions in general, and especially of African 
Missions, have arisen from the interruption and inefficient character of 
the religious agency employed, the importance of having thus secured for 
Christianity in one place a permanent home and influence cannot be 
estimated too highly. 

" Results of greater value still have been attained. Missionary experi- 
ence is everywhere valuable, but in no country so much so as in Africa. It 
is not too much to say, that at least half of those who have fallen victims 
to the climate might have been saved, had they enjoyed the benefits of 
the experience now possessed. 

" A native language has been reduced to writing; Services are held in 
it. Spelling-books, reading-books, portions of the Liturgy and of the 
Scriptures have been translated, and many children and youths taught to 
read them. 

" A standing and influence, as Christian teachers, have been gained by 
the Missionaries for scores of miles around them and amongst more than 
fifty thousand natives. This was no easy task. For years the heathen 
naturally persisted in classing them with foreigners in general, whose 
object was only gain. The endless annoyances, exactions, vexations and 
persecutions which this view entailed upon the Missionaries, they only 
can know who have experienced them. 

" The direct spiritual effects of missionary labor upon the heathen are 
manifest. The popular faith in idolatry is widely shaken. I have myself 
burned up a wheelbarrow-load of idols, ox gree-grees at one time. Many 
use gree-grees only from custom and a fear of exciting observation or 
remark, not from faith in their efficacy. Besides some who have died in 
the faith, and others who have apostatized, we have now in regular stand- 
ing above one hundred communicants, more than half of whom are 
natives. 

" Fifteen Christian families, the members of which were nearly all edu- 
cated in the schools, are living together in a Christian village on our Mis- 
sion premises. Nine young men and women, educated in the Mission 
schools, are employed as catechists, teachers, and assistants. Two youths 
are in this country pursuing their studies preparatory to the Ministry. 
One colonist is a candidate for Holy Orders. 

"A wide and effectual door for the spread of the Gospel in the 
colonies, amongst neighboring and distant tribes, has been opened 
around the Mission stations which have been established. To gain this 
point, though obviously of the first importance, has been the work of 
time. At first the natives on the coast would on no account allow for- 
eigners to go into the interior. The reason was, they made large profits 
on their trade 'with the interior ; and viewing all foreigners as traders, 
they were apprehensive that, if permitted to go thither, the Missionaries 
might interfere with their gains. With correct views of the Missionaries, 
however, came the abandonment of such objections ; and at the present 
moment a hundred evangelists might find immediate and full employment 
among the numerous and populous tribes lying between the Mission sta- 
tions and the mountains of the interior. 

** But whence shall come the host of laborers required to go forth and 
reap the wasting harvests of these extensive regions.? Doubtless from the 
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Mission schools already in operation shall be raised up many native 
teachers and evangelists to go forth in this blessed work, and on this ac- 
count these schools and the Missions which sustain them, challenge your 
prayers, your contributions, and your efforts. 

**But these natives, with few exceptions, can only make assistants. They 
will require some superintending agency,, and the comparative advance in 
Christian civilization attained by the colonists from this country points to 
them as the materials from which to raise up this superior superintending 
agency. Hence the pre eminent importance to be attached to all schemes 
of education in Liberia, and especially to our own High School at Mount 
Vaughan. Here we have in operation an institution for preparing teach- 
ers and Ministers for the great work around them. In order to ensure a 
complete education, it is necessary to support young men four or five 
years, at an expense of one hundred dollars per annum ; and when the " 
demand for such laborers as it is sought here to raise up, is considered, 
an object more worthy of the patronage of American Christians cannot 
well be conceived. At present there are only ten scholarships, and only 
five permanently supported. Other Missions also, of similar character to 
that at Cape Palmas, it is hoped, will soon be established at Bassa Cove 
and Monrovia, as radiating points from those places to the populous 
regions around them, which Providence has committed to American 
Christians. May God give to all interested in Africa's welfare, grace to 
devise liberal things, and to carry those liberal things more and more into 
practice ; and especially may you share largely in the distinguished honor 
and reward of those who shall be instrumental in causing * Ethiopia to 
stretch forth her hand unto God.* " 

In March, 1852, a newspaper called the Cavalla Messenger was 
established in the Mission. It was printed in Grebo and English 
by two young native Christians who had been educated in the 
school at Cavalla. Its contents included articles from the Mission- 
aries, designed to interest foreign readers in the work of the Mis- 
sion, and a history of the Grebo tribe, in their own language, pre- 
pared by the Bishop. School-books and other publications in the 
Grebo tongue were also issued from the Cavalla press. 

In April, the Rev. Mr. Hening, whose eyesight had been gradu- 
ally failing for two years, became totally blind, and he' was com- 
pelled to retire from the Mission. He returned with his wife to the 
United States, where she died, in the following year, after a faith- 
ful service in the field of seven years. Mr. Hening continued for 
several years to act as special agent in presenting to the Church 
the claims of the African Mission. 

In May, Bishop Payne embarked for his return to Africa, accom- 
panied by five newly appointed Missionaries — the Rev. George W. 
Home and Mrs. Porne, from Connecticut; the Rev. Thomas A. 
Pinckney (colored), from South Carolina; Mr. Augustus Rogers, of 
Virginia, appointed as lay assistant; and Miss Alice E, Colquhoun* 
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from the Eastern Shore, Md., appointed as teacher. The Missionary 
force was further enlarged in September by the appointment of the 
Rev. Hugh R. Scott, from the Diocese of Virginia, and Miss Eliza 
Freeman. With Mrs. Scott, they sailed on the ist of December. 

Upon the arrival of Bishop Payne at the scene of his labors he 
at once took vigorous measures for the establishment of new Mis- 
sion stations, one at Monrovia, the capital of Liberia, two hundred 
and fifty miles north of Cape Palmas; the other at Bassa Cove, 
eighty miles southeast of Monrovia. A third was contemplated at 
Sinoe, a populous settlement about half way between Bassa Cove 
and Cape Palmas. He also proposed the establishment of an 
orphan asylum for girls at the latter place, with the design of furnish- 
ing a Christian home to orphan girls, and educating them for future 
connection with the missionary work. The Colonial authorities 
donated a suitable lot of ground, and an appeal was made to the 
Church for the funds needed to construct the building. 

The appointments to the Mission during 1853 were as follows: 
In April, the Rev. Alexander Crummell (colored;, formerly rector 
of the Church of the Messiah (colored). New York, later of Queen's 
College, Cambridge, England; in May, the Rev. William Wright, 
graduate of the Theological Seminary of Virginia, and Miss Sophia 
M. Smith of Philadelphia; in November, Miss Mary Ball of Philadel- 
phia, T, Ramsay Steele, M.D., of Washington, as Medical Mis- 
sionary and teacher, and Miss Anna M. Steele, his sister. 

On the 6th of June Mrs. Hugh R. Scott died, after a sojourn of 
but four months in Africa. This sudden dispensation deprived the 
Mission of an earnest laborer whose whole heart was in the work. 
In September Mrs. Payne and Miss Williford, and the Rev. Mr. 
Hoffman and wife came to this country on a visit for the benefit of 
their health. 

The Rev. Alfred F. Russell, of Liberia, formerly a Methodist 
minister, and Mr. Hezekiah Greene (colored), of St. Arden's Col- 
lege, Birkenhead, England, became candidates for Holy Orders 
under Bishop Payne. On the 13th of November the Rev. Mr. 
Wright a-nd wife. Dr. T. Ramsay Steele, Miss A. M. Steele, Miss 
Sophia M. Smith, and Miss Mary Ball sailed for Cape Palmas. At 
the same time the Rev. Mr. Rambo and wife returned to the Mis- 
sion. The Rev., and Mrs. Alexander Crummell sailed from Eng- 
land for the field in June. 

On the 2 1st of December St. Mark's Church, Cape Palmas, was 
consecrated. Toward the close of the year, through the zealous 
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efforts of the Rev. Mr. Russell, a church building was erected at 
Clay- Ashland, a settlement ten miles from Monrovia, on the St. 
PauFs River. It was called Grace Church, and was placed in Mr. 
Russell's care after his ordination. 

On the 15th of January, 1854, Mr. Garretson W. Gibson was 
ordained Deacon, being the first colored candidate admitted to the 
Ministry. A few days later Mr. Russell was admitted to the 
Diaconate, and subsequently received Priest's Orders. On Easter 
Sunday Mr. Clement F. Jones', native (Ku Sia), and Mr. John Minor, 
native (Musu), were admitted to the Order of Deacons. These 
%vere the first native Africans ordained in the Mission. 

On the 23d of February Miss Sophia M. Smith, who left this 
country in November, 1853, died at Rocktown. Her missionary 
experience was indeed brief, but the cause was very dear to her 
and she willingly sacrificed all things for Christ's sake. Thrice 
more this year was the Missionary circle invaded by death: on the 
nth of July, Dr. T. Ramsay Steele, the Missionary physician, died 
at Cavalla; on the 2d of October, the Rev. G. W. Home laid down 
his life at Rocktown, and Mr. Augustus Rogers, who withdrew 
from the Mission in October on account of illness and went to Ger- 
many, died soon after his arrival in Hamburg. 

On the 30th of October, the corner-stone of Trinity Church, 
Monrovia, was laid by the Rev. Alexander Crummell, with appro- 
priate Services. The ceremony caused much interest and excite- 
ment in the town. An out-station had been opened at Virginia, 
on the St. Paul's River, and placed in the care of Mr. Samuel Bass, 
a member of Trinity Parish. Mr. Bass began a day-school, in a 
thatched building, with twenty-five pupils. 

Early in the year Miss Colquhoun, whose continued attacks of 
fever obliged her to sever her connection with the Mission, 
returned to the United States. Toward the close of the year 
Miss Freeman was also compelled by illness to retire from mis- 
sionary labor. The Rev. Robert Smith, of the Diocese of Virginia, 
and Miss Isabella T. Alley, also of Virginia, sailed for Liberia on 
the 25th of October, and reached Cape Palmas on the iith of 
January, 1855. 

At this time, the Rev. Mr. Scott, in writing of the High School 
at Cape Palmas, said that every boy in the school was a professing 
Christian; and that those who were not already confirmed were 
candidates for Confirmation. In December the Bishop confirmed, 
at St. Mark's, twenty-three young persons, two of whom were from 
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the congregation at Cavalla. A night-school was opened by Mr. 
Scott at Cavalla, with an attendance of one hundred. The num- 
ber increased to two hundred in a few weeks. 

Notwithstanding the trials and discouragements that had 
clouded the year, its close found the Mission making substantial 
progress. Seven stations had been established among the colonists, 
and five colored Ministers had been ordained. The churches at 
Cape Palmas and Cavalla were completed, and another was in 
course of erection at Monrovia; the High School and the Girls' 
Day-school at Mount Vaughan were prosperous; the Orphan 
Asylum at Cape Palmas was approaching completion; at all the 
Mission schools there was a marked increase of religious interest, 
and there was a gratifying addition to the number of baptisms and 
confirmations. Great, however, was the need of additional Mis- 
sionaries and teachers, and the services of a physician were earn- 
estly desired. 

After only about four months of earnest and efficient labor, the 
Rev. Robert Smith died at Cavalla on the 24th of May, 1855. His 
health had for years been delicate and he finally fell a victim to 
consumption. The Church had no more zealous representative, or 
one more eminently fitted for missionary work. In September, 
Bishop Payne wrote as follows : 

" You will have been informed from other sources of the gracious awak- 
ening among our native assistants, about the time of the d^ath of the late 
Rev. Robert Smith. The effect of this has been the excitement of an 
unprecedented interest throughout the Grebo tribe. Twenty-three adults 
have been baptized in the past few months, and almost in every town there 
are persons who have renounced gree-grees and are seeking admission into 
the fold of Christ. Thus does God grant us blessings above silver and 
gold. Thus does He encourage us and all His faithful servants who are 
laboring with us in the churches at home, to redouble our efforts to extend 
His 'Kingdom." 

Accompanying the Bishop's letter jvas the following memorial : 

" The native Ministers, teachers and assistants connected with the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Mission at Cape Palmas, believing that God is now begin- 
ning a good and extensive work of grace amongst the people around us, 
and deeply feeling the need of more laborers to carry on this work, do 
hereby earnestly appeal to Christians in the United States to send forth 
more laborers unto this great harvest." 

This was followed by detailed accounts of their work, from G. 
T. Bedell, teacher at Rocktown ; N. S. Harris, teacher at Cape 
Palmas; H. Humphreys, teacher at Taboo; and Samuel Boyd, 
teacher at Fishtown. 
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In May the Rev. Mr. Hoffman and wife, with Miss Williford, re- 
turned to the scene of their labors at the Rocktown station, and in 
the same month the Rev. Mr. Scott and wife reached the United 
States for a brief visit. The only death that occurred this year 
among the Missionaries was that of Mrs. Rambo, at Buchanan, 
Bassa Cove, on the lOth of November. She had consecrated her 
life to the work, but meekly yielded to the Master's summons. 
Toward the close of the year Mrs. Home withdrew from the Mis- 
sion and returned to her home in Connecticut. The Rev. Mr. 
Wright and his wife were also obliged to retire from the field, owing 
to continued illness. 

In the course of a summary of the work of the Mission at this 
time, the Cavalla Messenger said : 

" It is just nineteen years last Christmas Day since the Rev. Dr. Savage 
formally opened the Mission at Mt. Vaughan, in the only building con- 
nected with it, and this but half finished. On that day only about half a 
dozen communicants, if so many, were in connection with the Episcopal 
Church. Since then, * through the good hand of our God upon us,' the Mis- 
sion has established permanent stations, of greater or less efficiency, at four- 
teen different places, amongst colonists and natives. It has expended for 
churches. Mission houses and school-houses, a sum of not less than one 
hundred thousand dollars. In the day and boarding-schools sustained 
by it, not fewer than three thousand children and adults have received 
the rudiments of a Christian education. From six, the communicants — 
partly now living, partly dead, foreign, colonist and native — have num- 
bered at least three hundred. The number at the present time is two 
hundred and forty-one. The blessed Gospel is preached regularly to four 
colonist congregations, in some twenty different native tribes, and to a 
hundred thousand people. 

" There are now, including the Orphan Asylum, seven commodious 
Mission houses, three churches completed and a fourth nearly so — two 
being of stone, one brick, and one wood — besides one very superior 
school-house and several more indifferent, for colonists and natives. A 
more sufficient cause of thankfulness still, is to be found in the number 
and character of the schools connected with the Mission. The High 
School and female day-school at Mt. Vaughan; the Orphan Asylum in 
Harper; the native schools at Fishtown, Rocktown, Cape Palmas, Cavalla, 
Hening Station, Rockbookah, and Taboo; the boarding and colonist 
day-schools at Bassa Cove, the female High School at Monrovia, and 
native boarding and colonist day-school in Clay-Ashland, give evidence 
of earnest and well-directed effort to diffuse Christian instruction through- 
out the bounds of the Mission." 

Early in 1856 the Rev. H. H. Holcomb was appointed to the 
African Mission and reached Cape Palmas in June. On Easter 
Day, March 23d, Mrs. Virginia H. HofiTman, wife of the Rev. C. C. 
HofTman, was called away from the scene of her earthly labors- 
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She was greatly beloved, and her missionary career, though brief, 
was marked by the most earnest devotion and unwavering faith. 
Not quite twenty-four years of age, she yet laid down her life with- 
out a murmur: *' And so she fell asleep in jESUS — so quietly that 
it was scarcely known when the spirit took its flight." 

The Missionary force was further lessened by the final return to 
the United States of the Rev. Hugh R. Scott and wife, in April. 
Later the Rev. T. A. Pinckney also withdrew from the Mission. 
The only appointment during the year was that of Mr. W. H. 
Davies of Baltimore, as a teacher and business agent. He sailed 
for Monrovia in August. 

On the 26th of April Bishop Payne left Cape Palmas to visit the 
stations along the coast of Liberia. At Sinoe, ninety miles from 
Cape Palmas, he held Service in the Rev. Mr. Pinckney's house, 
and confirmed two persons. He also purchased a site for the 
building of a chapel. At Bassa Cove, one hundred and eighty 
miles from Cape Palmas, in charge of the Rev. Mr. Rambo, he con- 
firmed seven persons. At this station a parish had been organized 
under the name of St. Andrew's, and a lot had been secured for a 
church, the Mission house being inadequate to the needs of the 
station. At Monrovia, two hundred and fifty miles from Cape 
Palmas, the Bishop found the Rev. Alexander Crummell actively 
engaged in forwarding the building of Trinity Church. On the 
I ith of May he advanced to the Priesthood the Rev. Mr. Crummell 
and the Rev. Hezekiah Greene, and administered the rite of Con- 
firmation to six persons. The number of communicants (colonists) 
at this station was twenty-five. At Clay- Ashland, ten miles from 
Monrovia, the Bishop consecrated Grace Church, and confirmed 
four persons. The Rev. A. F. Russell, the Missionary at this sta- 
tion, also officiated at the colonist settlements of New York and 
Caldwell, and to some extent among the natives. In the girls' 
school at Clay- Ashland, taught by Mrs. Caroline De Coursey (col- 
ored), there were thirty pupils. The number of communicants at 
this station was eighteen, of whom sixteen were colonists and two 
natives. The Bishop also visited the several out-stations connected 
with this portion of the field, and everywhere found good cause for 
encouragement, although the very increase of interest made more 
forcibly evident the imperative necessity for additional laborers. 
Sickness and death had sadly diminished the Missionary numbers, 
and the need of a speedy reinforcement was but too keenly felt. 

On the 29th of September, Miss Isabella T. Alley died of con- 
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sumption. She had rendered most efficient service at the Orphan 
Asylum during her short missionary life, and to the last devoted 
every energy of body and mind to the cause she so much loved. 

The year 1856 closed amid the clouds of war ; difficulties had 
long existed between the natives and the colonists, and the former 
at last openly threatened the extermination of the latter. Matters 
culminated in open hostilities on the 22d of December, and an at- 
tack was made on the colonist settlements at various points. 
Some bloodshed ensued, but the colonists being better armed than 
their enemy, repulsed them, burned eight native towns, and drove 
the inhabitants into the forest and interior villages. The natives 
retaliated by burning several unprotected houses in the colony, and 
among them the Mission buildings at Mt. Vaughan. This occurred 
on Christmas evening. The principal sufferers were Mrs. E. M. 
Thompson and the Rev. G. W. Gibson. The former lost every- 
thing except her clothes; the latter nearly all his personal effects, 
including his library. Mrs. Thompson was one of the first teachers 
in the Mission.^ All the residents of Mt. Vaughan were forced to 
seek shelter in the Orphan Asylum at Cape Palmas. At this 
place St. Mark's Church was somewhat injured by fire, and only 
saved from utter destruction through the exertions of Mr. Davies. 



CHAPTER IV. 

1857-1864. 

Matters retained a threatening aspect for several weeks, and 
quiet was not fully restored until the latter part of February, 1857. 
At the request of the English Consul a military force was sent from 
Monrovia under command of General Roberts, ex-President of the 
Colony, and a treaty of peace was concluded between the belliger- 
ents. The natives were placed under the law5 of the State and 
allowed to rebuild their towns. They expressed great regret for 
the burning of the Mission buildings, and as partial indemnity for 
their destruction paid two hundred bushels of rice. The consolida- 
tion of the State of Maryland with the Republic of Liberia, which 
took place at this juncture, strengthened the position of the colo- 
nists to such a degree that no further apprehension was felt of a 
renewal of hostilities on the part of the natives. 

Meanwhile the Missionaries in no wise relaxed their efforts; 
their duties at the various stations were discharged with fidelity, 
and they had ample cause to thank the Giver of all good, even at 
the most alarming periods of this trying season. On the 23d of 
April the Bishop wrote as follows : 

** God's special blessing appears to have rested on the labors of our be- 
loved brother at Cape Palmas. At the Convocation just held in St. 
Mark's Church at Easter, thirty-one persons were confirmed, while several 
others were prevented by sickness from coming forward." 

Soon after Easter twenty-six were confirmed, making in all 
fifty-seven within three months. At Cavalla the congregation 
continued to average about two hundred and fifty, and within the 
preceding nine months sixteen adult heathen were baptized into 
Christ's flock. The Committee's appeal for funds for rebuilding 
purposes at Mt. Vaughan met with a ready response. 

In February, Mrs. Jane Bohlen, of Philadelphia, died, leaving 
something over twenty-five thousand dollars for the establishment 
of a new station in the interior of Africa. Bishop Payne was at 
once advised of this, and commenced the exploration of the country 
watered by the Cavalla River. He selected a location at Nitie Lu^ 
the capital of the Webo tribe, and the centre of a population of 
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about thirty thousand, located on the Cavalla River, about seventy 
miles from the coast. 

^ There were but two appointments made during this year— Miss 
Caroline M. Hogan, a member of St. PauFs, Philadelphia, and Miss 
Harriette G. Brittan, of St. Peter's, Brooklyn. They sailed on the 
6th of October, accompanied, by Miss Ball, who returned to her 
former field of labor in Africa. The vessel which conveyed these 
Missionaries carried materials for new buildings at Mt. Vaughan*, 
carefully prepared and fitted in New York; also materials for anew 
school-house at Cavalla. In the course of the year the Church of 
the Evangelists was built at Cape Palmas,for the exclusive use of the 
natives. The church was under the care of the Rev. Mr. Hoffman, as- 
sisted by Mr. N. S. Harris, native candidate for Holy Orders, On the 
12th of June, after but one year's missionary service, the Rev. H. H. 
Holcomb was removed by the hand of death. On the 4th of Decem- 
ber at Cavalla, Mrs. Anna M. Payne, the wife of the Bishop, entered 
into rest, after missionary labors of twenty years, and five months. 
In the work of instruction in the boys' school and the girls' Sunday- 
school she was indefatigable, and was unwearying in her care of 
the sixty boarding scholars. Her last thoughts were for the 
heathen women. **Tell them" she said, **I labored for them as 
long as I could, and have not ceased since to pray." 

The first appointment made in 1858 was that of Dr. S. B. De 
Lyon (colonist) as Medical Missionary. He was a graduate of the 
Medical School, Pittsfield, Mass., and had passed most of his life in 
Africa, to which country his family emigrated as colonists many 
years before. He reached Cavalla in July. 

In the early part of 1858, the Rev. C. C. Hoffman and Miss 
Caroline M. Hogan v/ere married by the Bishop in St. Mark's 
Church, Cape Palmas; and on the 29th of June-, the Rt. Rev. John 
Payne, D.D., and Miss Martha J. Williford were united in marriage 
by the Rev. Mr. Hoffman, in the Church of the Epiphany, Cavalla. 
During the year St. James' Church was erected at Hoffman Sta- 
tion, and St. Mark's Hospital was commenced at Cape Palmas. In 
October the Rev. H. H. Messenger, of the Diocese of Ohio, and 
Mr. George Hubbard, a candidate for Orders in the same diocese, 
were appointed Missionaries. The following named ladies were 
also appointed as Missionary teachers: Miss Marion Melville, of 
Washington, D. C; Miss L. L. K. Spaulding, of Lawrence, Mass.; 
and Miss Hermine C. Relf, of Lexington, Mo. Lack of funds 
delayed their departure until late in the following year. 
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On Christmas Day the Bishop confirmed eleven persons at St. 
Mark's, and administered the Holy Communion to forty-five natives 
at St. James* Church. On the following day, Mr. Thomas J. 
Thompson (colonist) was ordained Deacon, and eighteen natives 
were confirmed by the Bishop. Mr. Thompson was placed in 
charge of the station at Bassa Cove. 

The year 1859 brought no great changes in Mission affairs. 
In February Bishop Payne and wife, worn out with their severe 
labors, came home to recruit. They were accompanied by Miss 
Brittan, who was compelled by illness to withdraw from the Mis- 
sion. In September the Rev. Mr. Hoffman and wife started for the 
the United States, via England, where they were detained some 
four months by Mrs. Hoffman's illness. On the 27th of September 
the Misses Melville, Spaulding and Relf, sailed for the field, fol- 
lowed on the 5th of November by the Rev. George Hubbard and 
wife„ and the Rev. H. H. Messenger and wife. Toward the close 
of the year Mr. Thomas C. Brownell Gabla (native) was ap- 
pointed teacher, and subsequently placed in charge of the station 
at Bohlen. 

Bishop Payne and wife returned to Africa in April, i860, accom- 
panied by Miss Emily E. Griswold, of New York, who had been ap- 
pointed teacher. On the Sunday following their arrival the Bishop 
confirmed twenty-four persons who became communicants of Trin- 
ity Church, Monrovia ; and on the i6th of June he confirmed nine 
persons at Grace Church, Clay- Ashland. Miss Marion Melville, 
who went out in the same vessel with Miss Spaulding, terminated 
her connection with the Mission and returned home in March. On 
the 7th of April occurred the death of Miss L. L. K, Spaulding, 
who succumbed to her first attack of acclimating fever. Her ser- 
vice had been brief, but it was truly said of her that ** she did what 
she could." The Rev. George Hubbard and his wife, after a few 
months' labor, during which they suffered severely from sickness, 
felt compelled to retire from the field. They reached this country 
in March, and Mrs. Hubbard died on the 6th of May following. Jn 
the 3d of November the Rev. and Mrs. C. C. Hoffman, accompanied 
by Miss Mary B. Merriam, who had been recently appointed, sailed 
for Africa. The Rev. Hezekiah Greene (colored). Missionary at 
Sinoe, died December 14th, after seven years of faithful and effect- 
ive service. 

The close of the year found the Mission making good progress, 
although the number of white Missionaries was lamentably small. 
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Good service, however, was rendered by the colonist and native 
pastors and teachers, and confidence in the future prosperity of the 
"work was undiminished. 

On the loth of January, 1861, Miss Mary Ball was married at 
Cape Palmas, to the Rev. John G, Auer, of the Accra Mission of the 
Lutheran Church of Germany. She embarked with her husband 
for her new field of labor, and her connection with the Mission at 
Cape Palmas ceased. Miss Hermine C. Relf died on the 14th of 
JanuE^ry. In communicating the sad intelligence, one of her fel- 
low-laborers used the following language: ** Cheerful, laborious, 
earnest, conscientious, devoted to her work, she died deeply 
mourned by us all." 

In the same month the Rev. Mr. Rambo and Mrs. Rambo, in 
consequence of the feeble health of the latter, left Cape Palmas for 
the United States, and some time later Mr. Rambo resigned, after 
nine years of valuable service in his chosen field. The Rev. Mr. 
Crummell, after about eight years* labor in Africa, was obliged, on 
account of his wife's failing health, to sever his connection with 
the Mission and return to the United States. Mr. Crummell re- 
turned to Liberia within a year or two, to take a position, not 
connected with our Board. In August Mr. J. K. Wilcox (colonist) 
was ordained Deacon, and assigned to the station at Fishtown. 
In November Miss Merriam returned home, and finding her health 
seriously impaired, withdrew from the Mission. 

This was a year of great trial to the Mission, owing to the 
reduced support consequent upon the deranged state of financial 
affairs at home. Some of the stations were discontinued, and at 
others the' work was curtailed, but through all these tribulations 
the faith and courage of the laborers in the field did not waver. 
Especial effort was directed toward the maintenance of the Mis- 
sion through the assistance of native and colonist teachers and 
catechists, and the results were on the whole encouraging. The 
Bishop wrote at this time as follows: 

** We endeavor always to impress upon our native converts that the 
lesson God means to teach them, by the troubles in America, is, to exert 
themselves for their own support and that of the Gospel in their midst. 
And they feci and acknowledge the situation^ 

In December the Rev. H. H. Messenger, with his wife, embarked 
for the United States in consequence of the utter failure of his 
health. Mrs. Messenger was severely prostrated with sea-sickness 
during the voyage, and died on the 29th of January, 1862, when, 
the vessel was about ten miles from the port of New York. 
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Early in 1862 the Rev. J. G. Auer was appointed to the Mission 
and, with his wife, arrived at Cavalla in February. They entered 
upon the charge of the station at Bohlen in March. He was or- 
dained on Easter Day. At the same time Mr. Thomas Toomey 
Was admitted to the Diaconate. Mr. Toomey's history was an event- 
ful one. He was a native of Ireland, and when a boy was provi- 
dentially rescued from a plundered ship, the English schooner 
** Heroine." He was reared and educated in the African Mission, 
and became a very zealous and efficient Missionary. 

At the Cape Palmas Convocation on Easter Day, it was deter- 
mined to form a general Convocation of all the Missionaries, ca- 
nonically resident in Liberia and parts adjacent, to meet once in 
two years. The Mission field under the jurisdiction of the Bishop 
to Cape Palmas and Parts Adjacent was divided into five Mission- 
ary districts, each with its superintendent Missionary, Missionaries, 
catechists and teachers. A course of study and qualifications, to 
be prepared by the Bishop and Standing Committee, was deter- 
mined upon for catechists and teachers. 

The Cavalla Messenger for May announced the sudden death of 
Mr. N. S. Harris (native), catechist, superintendent of Hoffman 
Station, and candidate for Holy Orders. He was very efficient 
and had rendered good service among the natives. In February 
the Bishop made a visitation of the various stations along the coast 
above Cape Palmas. At Sinoe — left vacant by the death of the 
Rev. Mr. Greene — there was some discouragement, owing to the 
want of a Minister. At Bassa Cove affairs were progressing under 
charge of the Rev. Thomas J. Thompson (colonist), but there was 
great need of better church accommodations. At this station 
there were twenty-seven communicants, sixty-seven Sunday-school 
scholars, and forty-five day-scholars; and at Clay- Ashland and 
adjacent stations, forty- two communicants and about fifty Sunday 
and day-school pupils. The general summary of the Mission, in- 
cluding all stations, showed three hundred and fifty-seven com- 
municants, and four hundred and fifty-two scholars. 

In the course of an earnest appeal for additional laborers the 
Bishop wrote: 

" The qursory survey of the Mission above taken will show that by God's 
grace, it has been earnestly at work, and grown, too, amidst adverse cir- 
cumstances. But this cannot justify the Church, before God, in allowing 
it to remain in its present embarrassed condition. It has been stated that, 
while nearly all stations previously opened remain occupied, their ex- 
penditures have been cut down to the lowest point compatible with actual 
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existence. This has curtailed most lamentably that most important means 
of advancing and sustaining tjie Kingdom of Christ everywhere — Chris- 
tian education. The number of beneficiaries, it will be observed, is 
smaller than in previous years, while it should have been more than 
doubled. Again, while we have in faith embraced the wide fields, white 
to the harvest around us, we have in truth but barely surveyed and en- 
tered them. Our five Missionary districts embrace a population — Libe- 
rian and native — of at least half a million of people. For the evangeli- 
zation of these masses, except in the colonies, there has been but little, 
indeed, done. We, who have attempted most, feel most painfully that this 
remark but too well applies to ourselves, and that we cannot hope to ac- 
complish much with the limite^d means of men and money at our disposal.-* 

On the 15th of November Miss Delia Hunt, of Mount Morris, 
N. Y., v^ho had been appointed as Missionary teacher, sailed for 
Cape Palmas to assist Mrs. Hoffman in the care of the Orphan 
Asylum for girls at that station. Her outfit and salary were 
pledged by the Cape Palmas Female Orphan Asylum Society of 
Philadelphia. In the field Mr. Samuel D. Ferguson (colonist), and 
Mr. Samuel W. Seton (native; were appointed teachers. 

Early in 1863 the shadow of death again fell upon the Mission. 
Mrs. Auer died on the loth of February, and Miss Delia Hunt on 
the I2th of the same month. Severe as was this affliction, their 
associates, while communicating the tidings of their bereavement, 
did not fail to add the earnest entreaty that the Church at home 
should not become discouraged, but continue to prosecute the 
work with undiminished faith and patience. 

On Sunday, February 22d, Bishop Payne consecrated Trinity 
Church, at Monrovia, entirely built by offerings of the Sunday- 
school of St. George's Church, New York, under the Rectorship of 
the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, D.D. In April Mr. and Mrs. Hoffman and 
Mr. Auer came to the United States for the purpose of recruiting fail- 
ing health. In order to fill, temporarily at least, the vacancies oc- 
casioned by the departure of Missionaries, the Bishop appointed 
Miss Hannah More as an assistant at the Orphan Asylum, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Miles as catechists and teachers at Cape Palmas. 
These persons had recently been connected with the Mendi Mis- 
sion, between Liberia and Sierra Leone, under the auspices of the 
American Missionary Association. The close of the year found the 
Bishop assisted by but two white clergymen — the Rev. Mr. Hoff- 
man and the Rev. Mr. Toomey. In the words of Bishop Payne, 
" Judged by its manifestations, the love of Episcopal Christians 
flows out coldly and languidly for a world for which Christ died." 
For several years not a single graduate of any of our Theological 
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Seminaries had offered himself for the foreign field, and the Church 
Almanac showed that ninety-nine ordained clergymen were labor- 
ing at home, for one abroad. 

With the opening of 1864 there seemed to be a revival of the 
missionary spirit: the Foreign Committee appointed the Rev. S. 
Siiss, who had for many years labored in Africa in connection with 
the Basle Mission, and Mr. Thomas Burrows and Mr. Benjamin 
Hartley, of the Theological Seminary, Gambler, Ohio. Mr. Hartley 
was ordained to the Diaconate by Bishop Potter, in St. Peter's 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., on the 2d of April; ajid Mr. Burrows re- 
ceived his ordination on the ist of May in the Church of the 
Nativity, Philadelphia. They arrived in the field in July. The 
Rev. T. J. Thompson, who had been for some time at Bassa, 
resigned his charge and left the service of the Mission. The 
only other appointment this year was that of Miss Phebe Bart, of 
Ashtabula, Ohio. She arrived at Cape Palmas on the 7th of De- 
cember. 

Mrs. Elizabeth M. Thompson, who had been connected with the 
Mission from its foundation, entered into rest on the 26th of April. 
She was born in Connecticut in 1807, emigrated to Africa in l83i,and 
taught an infant school in Monrovia. In 1835 she removed, with 
her husband, to Cape Palmas, where Mr. Thompson was appointed 
by this Society to open a Mission station at Mt. Vaughan. After 
her husband's death, in 1838, Mrs. Thompson continued with the 
Mission as teacher of a colonist day-school for women and girls 
until her health became too feeble to permit the discharge of 
school duties. For a year previous to her death she had charge of 
St. Mark's Hospital. She was a consistent Christian, a faithful 
teacher, and a constant friend. She always manifested the liveliest 
interest in all that concerned the happiness and comfort of the 
Missionaries, and in times of illness nursed them with the tenderest 
care. 

The Rev. Mr. Auer, who since his return to the United States^ 
had been actively engaged in awakening the interest of the Church 
at home in the African Mission, was temporarily placed in charge 
of the Theological Seminary at Gambler, Ohio, which had been 
established with especial reference to the foreign Missionary work 
of the Church. The Foreign Committee also contemplated another 
source of supplying efficient laborers, by the establishment of a. 
Training-school in Africa. The design was to make this an insti- 
tution of a much higher order than any which had previously ex- 
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isted in the Mission, with a vfew to the training of colonist and 
native Christians for the work of the Ministry. 

On the 2 1st of October the Rev. Benjamin Hartley and the 
Rev. Thomas Toomey were ordained Presbyters by Bishop Payne 
in the Church of the Epiphany, Cavalla. The year closed with 
encouraging evidences of prosperity and success. In speaking of 
what had been accomplished at his own station — Cavalla — the 
Bishop said: 

*' In the midst of heathenism a Christian Church, a Christian community 
is, slowly indeed, but surely, extending its influence to the towns and vil- 
lages near, as well as to the others at a distance. There are ample accom- 
modations for the Missionaries, two large school-houses, and a substantial 
church building. On the communion list are ninety-one names; in the 
schools are thirty-five girls and twenty- two boys; from these schools have 
gone twenty-five Christian families, twenty-two catechists and teachers, one 
Minister, two candidates for Holy Orders, three printers, and five Chris- 
tian mechanics. A Christian congregation of about one hundred worship 
regularly in the Church of the Epiphany, increased every Sunday by fifty 
to one hundred and fifty heathen. The catechists and teachers who have 
gone forth from this station have occupied, and do now occupy, fourteen 
different stations in six tribes, along thirty miles of coast and eighty miles 
of interior, and towns and villages of more than one hundred thousand 
people.'* 

At this station chiefly the Grebo language had been reduced to 
writing. The Bishop had published a grammar and dictionary of 
that language, translated five of the books of Scripture and the 
greater part of the Prayer Book, and prepared in the same tongue 
a hymn-book and various books of instruction. 



CHAPTER V. 

I 865- I 867. 

In a sermon preached by Bishop Payne in St. Mark's Church, 
Cape Palmas, on the first Sunday of 1865, the following statement 
was made: 

" The Episcopal Mission to Africa can report seven permanent church 
buildings, one Hospital, Orphan Asylum, High School, and seven Mission 
houses, erected at an expense exceeding one hundred thousand dollars. 
It has ordained four Liberian Ministers for four Liberjan churches and 
expects soon to ordain a fifth, besides one native Minister. There are 
three Liberian, one foreign, and two native candidates for Orders. 
Including the Bishop, there are six foreign Ministers. There are twenty- 
one Mission stations, all of which, notwithstanding the war in America, 
and wars about the seat of the Mission, have been kept in operation. 
These stations are in the four counties of Liberia, along two hundred and 
fifty miles of coast, and extend eighty miles interior; operating in seven 
native tribes, with an aggregate population of one hundred and fifty 
thousand people. Baptisms during the past year, seventy-eight, forty- 
nine being adults. Communicants, t:olonists, one hundred and sixty- 
eight; natives, one hundred and forty-eight; total, three hundred and 
sixteen. Boarding-scholars, one hundred and thirty-two; day-scholars, 
Liberian and native, seven hundred and sixty. Contributions (imper- 
fectly reported), seven hundred and eighty-three dollars and three cents. 
Such are the statistics for the past year, but as the Mission has been in 
operation twenty-eight years, nearly the average term of a generation, the 
number of communicants gathered in the Church during these years must 
reach six hundred." 

On the 17th of January Miss Margaretta Scott, of Detroit, 
Mich., who had been appointed a Missionary teacher, sailed for 
Cape Palmas. Soon after the arrival of Miss Bart in the field she 
was united in marriage with the Rev. Thomas Burrows, but her mis- 
sionary career was terminated by her sudden death on the 25th of 
May, after a residence of but twenty-four weeks in Africa. On the 
23d of April Mr. Miles was admitted to the Order of Deacons by 
Bishop Payne in the Church of the Epiphany, Cavalla, and 
preached at the evening Service. The Rev. J. W. C. Duerr, of 
Mansfield, Ohio, having been appointed a Missionary, was ordained 
Presbyter by Bishop Bedell in the Church of the Ascension, New 
York, on the first of June, and on the 3d sailed for Cape Palmas. 
Soon after his arrival he became actively engaged in the establish- 
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ment of the Training-school, to which allusion has been made, 
beginning with three students in a small frame house near the 
Orphan Asylum. The curriculum embraced Latin, Greek, Bible 
History, and all the branches of an ordinary English education. 

The Rev. Mr. Miles, having been compelled by failing health 
to withdraw from the Mission, sailed for England, where he died 
at Bristol on the 29th of October. Miss Sarah L. Davis, of Phila- 
delphia, was appointed a teacher in October, and sailed for the 
field on the 22d of November. About this date the Rev. S. Siiss, 
finding that his imperfect knowledge of the English language 
interfered with his usefulness' retired from the Mission and returned 
to Germany, his native land. The Rev. Mr. Burrows also with- 
drew, on account of lack of health, arid came back to the United 
States. 

On the 25th of November the Mission met with a great bereave- 
ment in the death of the Rev. C. Golden Hoffman, in the forty-sixth 
year of his age, and the sixteenth of his missionary labors. His 
zeal in the cause of Christ knew no limit. Within a year he 
walked more than a thousand miles through regions before untrod- 
den by the foot of a white man, in order to bear the Gospel tidings 
to the benighted heathen. Doubtless these fatiguing journeys, 
and his arduous labors in the interior were the cause of the extreme 
exhaustion of his strength, if not the immediate cause of Ijis death. 
Yet he counted not his life dear unto himself if only the heathen 
might hear of and receive the Saviour. The entire community 
mourned his loss, and Christians and heathen united in paying tear- 
ful tribute to his memory. One of his last official acts was the bap- 
tism of Semli Balla, for many years king of the Cape Palmas natives. 

In December the Bishop ordained to the Diaconate Mr. Samuel 
D. Ferguson and Mr. Samuel W. Seton, the former being appointed 
to assist the Rev. Mr. Duerr in St Mark's Church, Cape Palmas, the 
latter to assist in St. James', Hoffman Station. On the 12th of 
December the Rev. Benjamin Hartley and Miss Emily E. Gris- 
wold were married, at Cavalla. 

In his annual report the Bishop gave among other reasons for 
the contraction of his sphere of labor, the following : 

* The formal renunciation of the Episcopal Jurisdiction of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church in the United States, as established on this part of 
the coast, by the Minister of Trinity Church at Mo.nrovia, has made me 
unwilling to visit that particular church until some action is taken by the 
General Convention in reference to this matter in the premises." * 

* See Appendix A. 
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The year 1866 was devoid of any incidents of special moment 
in the affairs of the Mission. On the* 26th of March Bishop Payne 
and his wife left Cape Palmas to revisit the United States for a brief 
respite from their arduous labors. In April the Rev. Mr. Duerr 
and wife, both in ill condition, withdrew from the Mission and pro- 
ceeded to Germany. In June Miss Davis retired, her purpose 
concerning the work having changed; and in August the Rev. IVIr. 
Hartley and wife, finding their strength failing, returned to this 
country and resigned their connection with the Mission. About 
this time, upon the nomination of the Liberian Committee of Phil- 
adelphia, who were responsible for their support, the Foreig-n 
Committee re-appointed the Rev. Messrs. Crummell, G. W. Gibson, 
Russell, and Stokes. The only other appointments during the year 
were those of Mr. William Evans, as catechist, and Miss Julia deB. 
Gregg as teacher. Mr. Evans soon withdrew, without leaving this 
country. 

Although with a greatly reduced force, operations were contin- 
ued at all the principal stations, and the accessions to the Church 
cheered the hearts of the laborers and inspired them with courage 
and faith in the speedy dawning of a brighter day. The Rev. Mr. 
Toomey was the only white clergyman remaining in the field, but the 
colonist and native Missionaries, teachers, and catechists rendered 
most faithful and efficient service. 

The Rev. Eli W. Stokes, a Liberian, who had been in charge of 
the stations at Crozierville and Careysburg for a short time, died on 
the 26th of February, 1867. The work at these stations was con- 
tinued by two catechists, Messrs. Robert Clarke and Paul H. Paulus. 

The corner-stone of St. Peter*s Church, Caldwell, was laid by 
the Rev. Alexander Crummell on April 17th, who also delivered 
an address. The funds for the building were contributed by the 
rector and parishioners of St. George's, New York city, who thus 
a second time nobly responded to an appeal for aid from Africa. 

On the nth of July the Mission again met with a sad loss in 
the death of the Rev. Thomas Toomey, at Cape Palmas. The 
last year of his life had been one of incessant labor in going from 
station to station and cheering the native teachers and catechists 
in their work. Bishop Payne, who had known him from boyhood, 
thus spoke of him: ** Mr. Toomey was earnest in his Christian 
character, a successful student and zealous Minister and Mis- 
sionary, waxing stronger and stronger to his life's end." 

On the 5th of September Bishop Payne and his wife, accompanied 
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by Miss Mary E. Savery, a newly appointed Missionary teacher, 
sailed for Cape Palmas, where they arrived on the 30th of October. 
On the 19th, the Rev. Mr. Auer embarked for his return to Africa, 
accompanied by Mr. Robert G. Ware, then recently appointed to 
the Mission. The Bishop met with a warm reception, and on the 3d 
of November preached to large congregations in St. Mark's, Cape 
Palmas, and St. James', Hoffman Station. At the latter place he 
found that several new houses had been erected and that the Home 
for the Blind, a substantial stone structure, was nearly completed. 
Mr. Ware was appointed principal of the Orphan Asylum, and Miss 
Gregg teacher. Mr. Auer resumed his labors in behalf of the 
Training-school, and also the superintendence of the stations at Cape 
Palmas, Fishtown, Rocktown, Hoffman Station, Springfield, and 
Nitie Lu or. Graway. The Rev. Mr. Cfummell, in charge of the 
station at Caldwell, had established new stations at places called 
Virginia and New Georgia, and reported generally encouraging 
progress, though hindered by the want of church accommodations. 
The Rev. G. W. Gibson, at Monrovia, reported fifty-five communi- 
cants connected with Trinity Church, eighty Sunday-school pupils 
and sixteen teachers. The Rev. J. K. Wilcox, in charge of Bassa 
station and Lower Buchanan, spoke hopefully of the situation, but 
deplored the slow progress of the contemplated church building at 
Bassa. Toward the close of this year, Mrs. Hoffman, who had 
resumed the care of the Orphan Asylum after the death of her 
husband, found her strength failing so that she was obliged to seek 
relief and medical treatment in England. She retired from the 
Mission and returned to her home in the United States. 



CHAPTER VI. 
I 868- I 872. 

In January, 1868, the natives in the vicinity of Cape Palmas, 
who had long threatened war against those at Cavalla, made an 
attack upon the latter town, setting fire to it and taking up a posi- 
tion within two hundred yards of the Bishop's house. They avowed 
their intention of killing everyone except the foreign Missionaries, 
and destroying the town, including the Church of the Epiphany 
and the Mission buildings. Providentially, the direction of the 
wind prevented the burning of but eight houses, and theCavallians, 
recovering from their surprise, repulsed the enemy with great 
slaughter, sustaining no loss on their side. On the following day 
a formal thanksgiving Service was held by the Missionaries and 
the native Christians, in recognition of their preservation from 
imminent peril. 

The Hoffman Institute, or Training-school, was formally inaug- 
urated with eleven pupils, at Cavalla by the Rev. Mr. Auer on the 
8th of March. On Sunday, March 15th, at Trinity Church, Mon- 
rovia, the Bishop ordained the Rev. Samuel D. Ferguson (colored) 
Presbyter, and Mr. Nathaniel Doldron (colonist) Deacon, and also 
confirmed eleven persons, including the Hon. W. M. Davis, Attor- 
ney General of the Republic of Liberia. Mr. Ferguson was made 
pastor of St. Mark's Church, Cape Palmas, and Mr. Doldron was 
sent as Missionary to the Congoes living near Caldwell and New 
Georgia. On the i8th the Bishop confirmed fourteen persons at 
Crozierville, and on the 22d six more in Grace Church, Clay- Ash- 
land, and five in St. Peter's, Caldwell. Also, on the 22d he admit- 
ted Mr. William J. Blacklidge (colonist) to the Diaconate, and 
appointed him the Minister of the Barbadian settlers at Crozierville. 
On the 26th of April, Mr. EdwaM Neufville Wia (native teacher 
at Bohlen) was ordained Deacon, and on the same day the Rev. 
Samuel W. Seton, native Deacon, was ordained Presbyter and 
made pastor of St. James' Church, Hoffman Station. 

Owing to the illness of Mr. and Mrs. Ware, and Miss Gregg, 
the Orphan Asylum was placed in charge of Mrs. M. A. Cassell, 
and Mr. Paul H. Paulus (colonists). The 4th of July was the thirty- 
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first anniversary of Bishop Payne's landing in Africa. The occar 
sion was duly celebrated with religious Services and the unfurling 
of the " stars and stripes " as well as the ** solitary star " of Liberia, 

Mr. Ware, whose health for some time had been failing, 
embarked on the 13th of August for Accra, on the Gold Coast. 
He died on board ship the following day. Mrs. Ware, who was 
formerly Miss Richan, continued the voyage to Accra, and thence 
to Akropong, the principal station of the German Mission. She 
returned to her work in October. 

The close of the year found the Mission work progressing, 
though the want of both men and means was pressingly urgent. 
Within the limits of Liberia there were twenty-two stations among 
a population of two hundred thousand. The force consisted of 
eleven ordained Missionaries, of whom only two (the Bishop and 
the Rev. Mr. Auer) were white, three being natives and six colo-p 
nists ; with twenty-two assistants, catechists, and teachers, of 
whom six were white (women), fourteen native converts (men), 
and two colonists. The number of communicants was four hun- 
dred and fifty-four; baptisms through the year, fifty; confirmations 
sixty-four. There were six candidates for Orders ; the number of 
pupils in the day-schools was five hundred and thirty-nine, and in 
Sunday-schools seven hundred and ninety-six. The great neces- 
sity for more laborers in the field was forcibly expressed, and the 
seeming neglect of the Church strongly set forth, in a letter writ- 
ten about this time by the Rev. Mr. Auer to a member of Christ 
Church, Germantown, Penn. In the course of it he said: 

*' I thank you for your kind words and the assurance of your prayers for 
us, as much as for the $1,100 your church gave again, for paying my 
salary. But I must cry out against the Church of my choice, which I love, 
and in whose name I am working. The Protestant Episcopal Church in 
America is forgetting her duty to her foreign Missions; forgetting the 
Master's command to ' go out.' A Church that sends only a small portion 
of her spare money may keep up a^^^^o/ of doing her duty; but unless she 
sends men's lives as well, she hacf better keep the dollars too. ... At 
Taboo, Rocktown, Rockbookah, Fishtown, we have had at one time foreign 
laborers, and, according to Bishop Payne's statement, those stations were in 
a fair way of prospering, of winning souls for Christ, and a good beginning 
had been made of a church. How now? The Bishop has kept up all these 
stations with the help of native teachers and catechists such as he had, 
but at Rockbookah the Christians and the schools have disappeared; at 
Taboo a little congregation has died out, and on^ Christian man is left; at 
Rocktown and at Fishtown the same process is going on. Shall that 
always be so .^ . . . The natives have not capital enough to do the 
work alone, and what are two men for properly superintending and guid- 
ing and helping on a work of these dimensions in this climate ? . . . 
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Two Missionaries in Africa! Who ever heard of such a thing! The 
Bishop has been here thirty-one years; he is weak and will not be able to 
stay much longer. What then ? I cannot force any one to come; I 
cannot force any authority to send others. But I must say that if the 
Church has not so mucK life as to produce more apostles, if no one comes 
within the year 1869, I shall not be able to stay here, just to waste away, 
.almost for nothing, as far as the future of Africa is concerned. I shall 
not leave Africa; I wish to work, and to work for the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church; but if this Mission is not better sustained, not with money, 
but with men — live men — then let it die.*' 

The Spirit of Missions, referring to the contrast between 
the Swiss Mission on the Gold Coast and our own in Liberia, said: 

" At the present time the Swiss Mission hdiS fifty white agents, our Mis- 
sion has eight — two ordained Missionaries and six females. While they 
have been expanding, we have been contracting our operations. It is 
true that to some degree the civil condition of our country has been a 
cause, but not the only cause. While the statement of the Board ot Mis- 
sions is before us, that * fourteen hundred oi our parishes, north and west, 
did not contribute one dollar to Foreign Missions last year,' have we not 
a solution of the problem ?*' 

On Christmas Eve the Rev. Mr. Auer was married to Miss 
Marie A. Heydt, of the Basle Mission. At the Christmas Convo- 
cation, held in St. Mark's Church, Cape Palmas, the Bishop 
ordained Mr. R. H. Gibson (colonist) to the Diaconate. He was 
assigned to the charge of the station atSinoe. On the same day 
the Bishop confirmed fourteen persons at Hoffman Station. 

Early in 1869, Bishop Payne, finding himself seriously enfeebled 
by his long service of more than thirty-one years in the African Mis- 
sion, announced his intended withdrawal. In his own words: '' It is 
failure of strength to work longer in Africa, in \yhich I read God's 
will that I cease from it." During his connection with the Mission he 
had baptized at his own station — Cavalla — three hundred and fifty- 
two persons, of whom one hundred and eighty-seven were adults; 
had confirmed six hundred and forty-three persons in the Mission, 
and ordained fourteen Deacons and eleven Presbyters, of whom five 
were foreign, the others Liberian or native. Bishop and Mrs. 
Payne sailed from Monrovia on the 22d of May and reached the 
United States on the 20th of July. 

On the 24th of May Mr. Paul H. Paulus died of consumption at 
the Orphan Asylum, Cape Palmas, where he had been an efficient 
and faithful teacher. The absence of Bishop Payne rendered the 
Rev. Mr. Auer's duties still more onero.us, but he devoted himself 
to the task with unflinching energy. The best possible disposition 
was made of the small foreign force ; Miss Savery, assisted by Mrs. 
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Cassell (colonist), had charge of the Orphan Asylum at Cape Pal- 
mas, Miss Gregg was placed at Rocktown, and Miss Scott and 
Mrs. Ware assisted Mr. and Mrs. Auer at Cavalla. The Hoffman 
Institute made good progress, the number of pupils having increased 
to seventeen. The Rev. Mr. Auer wrote, in December, that in ad- 
dition to his other labors during the year, he had ** doctored about 
a hundred people, made two successful amputations— one finger 
and a forearm — wrote five hundred letters, edited a monthly paper, 
kept accounts for and made small payments to twenty parties, and, 
with the help of natives, made some translations into Gedebo." 

In November, 1869, Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Norwood were appointed 
to the Mission. They reached Cape Palmas on the nth of Jan- 
uary, 1870. On the 3d of March the corner-stone of St. Andrew's 
Church, Bassa station, was laid, with appropriate Services by the 
Rev. Mr. Crummell. The sum of $1,300 toward its erection had 
been subscribed in Liberia. In the same month, through the efforts 
of the Rev. G. W. Gibson, a new station was established at Toto- 
Korie, ten miles east ofBoppro, the capital of the Mandingo country, 
and about eighty-three miles northeast of Monrovia. Mrs. Nor- 
wood left Africa soon after her arrival there, on account of the ill- 
ness of her child, and Mr. Norwood, disliking the climate, resigned 
his position and left the Mission in August. Toward the close of 
the year, Bishop Payne, who since his return to the United States 
had been laboring assiduously on behalf of the African Mission, 
strongly advocated the establishment of a Mission at Cape Mount, 
on the extreme northern border of the Liberian coast, to be enti- 
tled "The Missionary Jurisdiction of Cape Mount and Parts Adja- 
cent." The country about Cape Mount is inhabited by the Veys, 
the most intelligent tribe on the west coast, holding constant 
intercourse with the Mandingoes and other Mohammedan tribes 
of the interior. The Bishop concluded with an earnest appeal 
for men and means to occupy this interesting Missionary field, 
toward which Mohammedanism was making quiet but powerful 
advances. 

On the 15th of February, 1871, occurred the death of Mrs. M. 
A. Cassell, who had for several years rendered efficient service in 
St. Mark's Hospital and, .he Girls' Orphan Asylum. On the 9th of 
March, Joseph Stimson, a native catechist, and candidate for 
Orders, died at Cavalla. He was an efficient teacher and gave 
great promise of becoming a useful Missionary among his people.* 
In May, Miss Fanny J. Botts, of Delaware, was appointed a Mis- 
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sionary teacher. She sailed for Cape Palmas on the 3d of June, 
accompanied by Miss Scott, who had been recruiting her health by 
a short sojourn in this country, after long and faithful service in 
Africa. Their arrival was noted in the August number of the Tf^s/ 
African Record (formerly the Cavalla Messenger'), with the perti- 
nent comment: 

" We are thankful for this increase of laborers, but are also sorry that 
the American Church cannot or will not send even one man. Must ladies 
go to the front, and men stay at home ?" 

Miss Scott resumed her former post at Cavalla, and Miss Botts 
was placed in charge of the Orphan Asylum at Cape Palmas. 

The Rev. J. K. Wilcox (colored), who had labored in the Mis- 
sionary field for thirteen years, arrived in the United States In 
July, and after a short visit started on his return via England. 
He died on the 12th of October, two days after his arrival In 
Liverpool. The Rev. Edward Neufville Wia, native Deacon, who 
was in charge of the station at Bohlen, died on the 6th of 
June, and Samuel B. Stimson, native teacher in charge of the 
station at Taboo, died of small-pox on the 23d of August. 

At the meeting of the General Convention, held in Baltimore 
in October, 187 1, Bishop Payne, finding that his sojourn in this 
country had not resulted in the sufficient restoration of his health 
to warrant the hope of returning to Africa, tendered the resig- 
nation of his Jurisdiction. Meanwhile, the Missionary operations 
languished for want of Episcopal supervision and authority. 
Candidates awaited Confirmation; candidates for Holy Orders were 
ready for Ordination, but the Jurisdiction was without a head, and 
the few who yet remained faithfully at their posts contemplated 
the future of the Mission with sad forebodings. Mr. Auer 
was nearly exhausted under his heavy burden, and yet there 
came no fellow-laborers to share and lighten his toil. 

In January, 1872, Mr. M. P. Valentine Keda, a native catechist, 
was assigned to the station at Rocktown in place of Mr. G. T. 
Bedell, transferred to Cavalla. In February Mr. Auer wrote that 
the Hoffman Institute had, during the first three years of its exist- 
ence, sent out ten efficient teachers, of whom five became candi- 
dates for Holy Orders. In May the Rev. Alexander Crummell 
arrived in New York, and, owing to the impaired state of his health, 
felt compelled to withdraw from the Mission. Mr. Auer, who was 
completely exhausted, went to Germany for a time, with the hope 
of restoring his health. His assistants, Messrs. L. L. Montgomery 
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and Edward Hunte (colonists), remained in charge of the Hoffman 
Institute. 

On the 31st of October, the House of Bishops, assembled in 
N"ew York, elected the Rev. John Gottlieb Auer Missionary Bishop 
to Cape Palmas and Parts Adjacent. In his letter of acceptance the 
Bishop-elect said: 

" I know the vast amount of work and care that is waiting for me, and 
I know my own weakness, besides the present weariness of my body; but 
I also know the strength of my God, and the life-giving presence of my 
Saviour, and I dare not say no. If He has new work for me, He will also 
give the necessary strength, patience, and wisdom to do it. And whatever 
is left of my life on earth, shall for the future cheerfully and fully be given 
to His service." 

He arrived in New York from Hamburg on the 12th of April, 
1873. On the 17th of the same month, being Thursday in Easter 
Aveek, his consecration as. Missionary Bishop took place at St. 
John's Church, Georgetown, D. C, the Rt. Rev. Benjamin B. 
Smith, D.D., Bishop of Kentucky, acting as consecrator. He was 
assisted by the Rt. Rev. Alfred Lee, D.D., Bishop of Delaware; the 
Rt. Rev. John Johns, D.D., Assistant Bishop of Virginia ; the Rt. 
Rev. William E. Armitage, D.D., Bishop of Wisconsin, and the Rt. 
Rev. William Pinkney, D.D., LL.D., Assistant Bishop of Maryland. 
The Rt. Rev. Dr. Payne, the first Bishop to Cape Palmas and 
Parts Adjacent, was also present. 



CHAPTER VII. 

1873-1878. 

During the session of the Liberian Legislature, in January, 
1873, a bill was passed incorporating Trinity Church, Monrovia. 
On the 1st of February, Mrs. Julie MacMullen. of the Bishop 
Potter Memorial House, Philadelphia, who had recently been 
appointed a Missionary teacher, embarked for Cape Palmas, 
accompanied by Miss M. E. Savery, who had been spending some 
time in this country for the re-establishment of her health. Mrs. 
MacMullen died at Cavalla on the 23d of April, not from the accli- 
mating fever, but from a disease with which she had formerly suf- 
fered. On the i8th of March, Trinity Church, Monrovia, was acci- 
dentally destroyed by fire, and the Rev. G. W. Gibson made an 
appeal for funds for its restoration. At the same time he wrote 
that the interior Mission at Toto-Korie was progressing favorably 
under the care of Mr. W. W. Findley, formerly senior warden of 
the church at Caldwell. In the day-school there were thirty-two 
.pupils. On the I2th of July Bishop Auer sailed for England, 
accompanied by the Rev. Edward Davis, Deacon, then lately ap- 
pointed to the Mission. The Bishop expected to rejoin his family 
in Germany, and Mr. Davis to remain a while in England, prior to 
their departure for Africa in the autumn. 

The reports received from the field at the close of this year 
were very meagre; but little progress seemed to have been made, 
the Missionaries evidently looking forward to the return of Bishop 
Auer, with full -confidence that his presence would infuse new spirit 
into every department of the work. He arrived on the 29th of 
December, accompanied by Mr. Charles Leimenstoll and Mr. G. A. 
Lehmann, the former a master carpenter and cabinet maker, the 
latter a soap manufacturer. The Foreign Committee had made 
an appropriation for the erection of work-shops for carpentering 
and soap-making, in order to afford the African youth connected 
with the Mission an opportunity to learn those trades. 

Bishop Auer's first exercise of his episcopal functions was the 
ordination, on the 6th of January, 1874, of the Rev. Edward Davis, 
as Presbyter. Mr. Davis was assigned as teacher to Cavalla, and 
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assistant in the Church of the Epiphany. From that date the 
Bishop's health rapidly declined, but nevertheless he continued to 
tax his feeble strength to the utmost. On the nth of February 
he confirmed twenty-five persons in the Church of the Epiphany^ 
Cavalla, although so weak as ta require support during the Service. 
On the 13th he was carried in a hammock to Cape Palmas, where he 
had appointed an Ordination Service for the following Sunday, the 
15th. On that day he was carried to St. Marks*s Church, Harper^ 
and with great effort admitted to the Diaconate Mr. L. L. Montgom- 
ery (Liberian), and Mr." M. P. Valentine Keda (native). He then 
received the Holy Communion, and administered it to the Clergy 
present, closing the Service with prayers and the Benediction. 
In the afternoon at the Orphan Asylum, he confirmed a class of 
fifteen persons from St. James' parish, Hoffman Station. This was 
his last work before being summoned to the Master's presence. 
He died on the following day, and his mortal remains were depos- 
ited in the little cemetery at Mount Vaughan. The rector of 
St. Mark's in conveying the sad intelligence said: ** While I write, 
our Bishop — poor Africa! — lies in the cold arms of death. The 
robes which enclosed the living Bishop yesterday, to-day cover a. 
cold mass of clay." 

Thus was the Mission again bereft of Episcopal supervision, and 
in the hour of its greatest need deprived of its chief earthly reliance. 
In view of the sad loss sustained by the Mission, and as a token of 
the Church's respect and love for the deceased Bishop, the Foreign* 
Committee appointed Trinity Sunday, May 31st, as a day of me- 
morial Service in the Church at large, with a request that special 
collections should be taken for the purpose of rebuilding Trinity- 
Church, Monrovia, as a memorial of Bishop Auer.* 

The need of Episcopal supervision in Africa was so pressing 

* * In response to this appeal a large fund was raised for the rebuilding of the churclv 
mentioned. There were reasons that, in the judgment of the Foreign Committee, pre- 
vented the immediate use of the money, and notwithstanding that the Committee had 
said in the appeal that any surplus would be devoted to other mission work in Africa, 
they, two or three years later, communicated with contributors upon the subject. The. 
major part of the fund was thus beyond question placed for use at the discretion of the 
Foreign Committee. More recently, the way being open for the expenditure, the Foreign 
Committee found that the part of the fund given by contributors who had not been heard 
from in response to the second communication was then sufficient to complete without 
debt the rebuilding of the church, and remitted the amount through their business agent 
to the corporation known as " the Rector, Church -ward ens, and Vestrymen of Trinity 
Church, Monrovia," they having previously agreed that the church should be *'a Memorial 
to Bishop Auer and none other." 
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that the Foreign Committee soon after applied to Bishop Payne, 
requesting him, if possible, to visit the Mission, even if but for a 
brief time; but the condition of his health prevented compliance 
with the proposition. 

In the spring of 1874 Mr. J. T. Gibson ceased to occupy the 
position of business agent at Cape Palmas, and was succeeded by 
Mr. R. S. McGill, sr. In May the Rev. Thomas H. Eddy, M. D., 
.of Pittsfield, 111., was appointed by the Foreign Committee, and 
sent to Africa on special service. He reached Cape Palmas in 
August, made a tour of inspection of the principal stations, and 
returned to the United States in October. Miss Botts came home 
in June, for a brief visit, and returned to the field in September. In 
August Miss Gregg retired from the Mission and came home. 

October brought the sad tidings of the death of Bishop Payne, 
which took place on the 23d of that month, at Oak Grove, West- 
moreland County, Va,, or ** Cavalla," as the Bishop had named his 
residence in memory of his much loved African home. Eloquent 
tributes were paid to his long, faithful and arduous services by 
many clergymen, including the Rev. S. D. Ferguson, temporarily 
in this country, who had been ordained by Bishop Payne, and' who 
made a most affecting appeal in behalf of Africa. 

In his last report but one. Bishop Payne said : 

" For myself I fear but little ability remains to aid directly this glorious 
work. Thirty-three years' connection with one of the most unhealthy 
portions of the globe has left me the mere wreck of a man. But I claim 
that in devoting myself to preaching among the Gentiles the unsearchable 
riches of Christ, I was no fool. On the contrary, I did obey literally the 
command of my Lord. I did follow the very footsteps of Apostles, 
martyrs, and prophets." 

The condition of the Mission at the close of this year was some- 
what disheartening ; the buildings at many of the stations were 
sadly dilapidated from the effects of dampness and the ravages of 
insects; the church at Monrovia still remained in ruins; nearly 
fifty candidates were awaiting Confirmation; and the need of some 
wise controlling and directing authority was keenly felt. 

On the 1st of July, 1875, the Rev. William Allan Fair, who had 
been appointed to the Mission a few months before, sailed for Cape 
Palmas, accompanied by Doctor and Mrs. Eddy, whose destination 
was Monrovia. In August, hostilities broke out between the na- 
tive tribes and the Liberian Government, the former denying the 
title of the latter to the land sold to the Colonization Society some 
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forty years before, although the Government held a deed signed 
by their King and headmen. They declared the instrument a for- 
g^ery, and claimed that the money paid was a **dash" or present. 
On the 17th of September a fight occurred in which fifty were 
killed and wounded. On the 19th of October the Liberian forces 
attacked the Greboes and were defeated, with a loss of fifty killed 
and fourteen wounded. Three brass cannon and a quantity of am- 
munition were left upon the field. The children of the Orphan 
Asylum were placed under the care of the United States Con- 
sulate, but the Missionaries remained at their posts. This dis- 
turbed condition of affairs, and the impossibility of communicat- 
ing 'with several of the stations, rendered the Mission reports at 
the close of the year extremely imperfect. At the commencement 
of the war, the Rev. Edward Davis and Mrs. Ware were at Cavalla, 
where they were married on the nth of September. Soon after, 
ill-health obliged Mr. Davis to go to England, where he was sub- 
sequently joined by his wife. Upon their return to this country, 
Mr. Davis' resignation was accepted. 

In October, Miss Margaretta Scott, owing to continued illness, 
was compelled to sever her connection with the Mission and re- 
turn to the United States. 

On the 14th of February, 1876, Mrs. Caroline M. Hoffman died in 
New York city. After the death of Mr. Hoffman, she continued her 
labors in the field until compelled by illness to return home in 1867. 
Until the close of her life she was a great sufferer, but her interest 
in the African Mission continued unabated, and there was no time 
when, had she been strong enough, she would not gladly have 
retu;-ned thither. 

The revolt of the native tribes against the Liberian Govern- 
ment was finally suppressed in March. The United States steam- 
er ** Alaska," Capt. A. A. Semmes, arrived at Monrovia on the 5th 
of February, and after taking on board the American Minister, and 
the President of Liberia with his suite, sailed for Cape Palmas, 
where, on the 2d of March, a treaty of peace was concluded. The 
native tribes were accorded equal rights with other citizens, and 
the supremacy of the Liberian Government was formally ac- 
knowledged. 

During the war, St. James Church and the school-house at 
Hoffman Station were badly injured by being bombardecl. With 
the restoration of peace came a marked increase of interest on 
the part of the natives in the teachings of the Missionaries, and 
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the insufficiency of the laboring force was rendered painfully ap- 
parent. Early in 1876, the Foreign Committee strongly advo- 
cated a partial change in the plan of conducting the Mission 
work. They recommended the discontinuance of the stations in 
Sinoe, Bassa, and Mesurado counties^ retaining those immediately- 
adjoining Cape Palmas, and establishing a new station at Cape 
Mount, the advantages of which location, both on account of its 
healthfulness and the facilities it afforded for communication with the 
interior tribes, had been clearly presented by Bishop Payne in his 
report to the Board of Missions in 1870. This policy was partly- 
carried out at the close of the year. 

At a special meeting of the House of Bishops convened upon the 
30th day of October, 1876, at Philadelphia, for the purpose of filling 
several vacancies in the Missionary Episcopate, the Rev. Charles 
Clifton Penick, D.D., Rector of the Church of the Messiah, Balti- 
more, Md., was elected Missionary Bishop to Cape Palmas anct 
Parts Adjacent. 

The Rev. S. W. Seton, in a letter dated Hoffman Station, 
November 21st, 1876, said: 

** The young men are now flocking to me from all quarters every day, 
with earnest application for Grebo as well as English primers. Learning, 
especially that of God's Word, has now with them become a public desid- 
eratum, and the people are now generally very anxiously desiring and 
vying with one another to acquire it, even those whom I never knqw 
manifesting any taste for learning. There are now already two candidates 
for Baptism. The heathen took an active part in attending the Service of 
the Thanksgiving Day, and largely contributed toward the same, which 
contribution, as customary, was divided among the poor." 

The Rev. S. D. Ferguson, of Cape Palmas, visited Sinoe in De- 
cember and found the state of affairs encouraging under the labors 
of Messrs. James G. Monger, and George A. Dunbar (Liberians), 
lay-readers. During his sojourn Mr. Ferguson baptized three chil- 
dren and two adults, and administered the Holy Communion. 
There were fourteen candidates awaiting Confirmation, and the 
number of Sunday-school scholars was thirty-three. On the 
2 1st of December, the Rev. William Allan Fair and Miss Fanny 
J. Botts were united in njarriage at Cape Palmas. Mr. Fair 
held the position of pastor and superintendent of the Orphan 
Asylum, the children being taught by Mrs. Fair and Mrs. Toomey. 

By direction of her physician. Miss Mary E. Savery left Cape 
Palmas in January, 1877, for England, reaching the United States 
on the 22d of April, with the expectation of soon returning to Africa. 
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On the 1 3th of February, 1877. in St. Paurs Church, Alexandria, 
Va., the Rev. Charles Clifton Penick, D.D., was consecrated Mis- 
sionary Bishop to Cape Palmas and Parts Adjacent, by the Rt. 
Rev. Thomas Atkinson, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of North Carolina: the 
Rt. Rev. William Pinckney, D.D., LL.D., Assistant Bishop of Mary- 
land, and the Rt. Rev. Thomas Underwood Dudley, D.D., Assistant 
Bishop of Kentucky, acting as presenters; the Rt. Rev. Francis 
McNeece Whittle, D.D., Bishop of Virginia, preaching the sermon, 
and the Rt- Rev. Frederic Dan Huntington, D.D., Bishop of Cen- 
tral New York, being present and assisting. 

In a letter from the Rev. Mr. Fair, dated Cape Palmas, March 
1st, 1 877, he mentioned the interesting and encouraging fact that in a 
Grebe town near Hoffman Station, the residence of the king of the 
tribe, a law had been passed for the strict observance of the Sabbath 
day. They were led to do this for the reason that in the late war the 
Liberians had been signally worsted in an attack upon the natives 
on a Sunday morning, and therefore the latter firmly believed 
that God fought against the Liberians because they ** remembered 
not the Sabbath day to keep it holy." Among other indications 
of the influence of Christian teaching and the spread of intelligence, 
M. Fair adduced the following facts: There were not more than 
one-fifth as many ** devil-doctors" — supposed agents of the Evil One 
empowered to control health, sickness, and prosperity; the custom 
of trial for witchcraft by administering a poisonous decoction of 
sassa wood Cb, species of laurel) was rapidly lessening, no one having 
been so put to death for several years in the chief town of the 
Greboes; the mode of burial was gj-adually changing from the 
heathen fashion of exposing bodies to the sun on a rocky island, to 
that of Christian interment; the method of conducting funerals was 
altered from a wild orgie to that of compliance with civilized 
customs; the faith in gree-grees was perceptibly shaken, and where 
they were retained it was more from habit than from any remain- 
ing belief in their efficacy; and a most important diminution had 
taken place in the custom of betrothing — or practically selling — 
girls while yet in their infancy. Previously the Missionaries coiild 
only obtain control of children by. paying the betrothal price,, 
averaging about twenty dollars, and this was a great hiaderance 
to the establishment of Mission schools for girls. 

On the 17th of May, Mr. Henry M. Parker, a nominee off the 
Piedmont Convocation of the Diocese of Virginia, was. appointed, 
to the Mission. He was the son of the Rev. Henry M. Piarker^ 
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Missionary to China, who was murdered by Chinese insurgents in 
October. i86i. On the 24th of October Bishop Penick and Mr. 
Parker sailed from Baltimore, en route for Cape Palmas, where they 
arrived on the 9th of December. In November the Foreign Com- 
mittee appointed as Missionary physicians to Africa Julius W. Y. 
David, M.D., and Henry W. Dennis H'ne, M.D., the former the son 
of colonist parents, the latter a native African. Both had been edu- 
cated in the Mission School at Cavalla, and in 1874 were brought to 
this country to study medicine. Their support was undertaken and 
continued to the close of their term by Christ Church, Detroit. 
They graduated from the University of Michigan, and subsequently- 
attended clinical lectures at the Long Island College Hospital, 
and Dr. H'ne also attended lectures at the New York College of 
Pharmacy. They sailed from Boston for the field on the 21st 
of November, arriving on the 3d of January following. The con- 
nection of the Rev. Thomas H. Eddy, M.D., with the African Mis- 
sion terminated on the 31st of December. 1878. 

Upon Bishop Penick's arrival at Cape Palmas he found the 
Mission sadly in need of Episcopal supervision and direction, but 
at the same time he saw evidence that faithful work had been done 
and encouraging results accomplished. At the Orphan Asylum thirty 
girls were making good progress in Christian education, and at 
Cavalla ninety pupils were daily exemplifying the benefits of Mission 
influence. On the Third Sunday in Advent the Bishop confirmed 
twenty persons in the Church of the Epiphany, Cavalla, and on the 
following Sunday seventeen more at St. Mark's, Cape Palmas. On 
the 2d of January, 1878, the Bishop found it requisite to remove the 
Rev. Samuel W. Seton from connection with the Mission. 

Among other much-needed measures inaugurated by the Bishop 
was a thorough system of instruction, including the appointment 
of a general school superintendent whose duty it was to visit the 
schools and see that teachers were diligent in their work. He also 
directed that a coffee-farm should be established by each of the 
schools, the profit from which ought to make them self-supporting 
in four years. These plans involved, however, the need of help both 
from clergymen and laymen. 

The Bishop found that much of the labor of his predecessors at 

Mount Vaughan, Bohlen Station, and many other points, had left 

, no trace, owing to the lack of men and means to continue the work 

which they had begun; and he clearly pointed out the impossibility 

of accomplishing all that was pressingly incumbent, with the limited 
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amount of money placed at his disposal, and the inadequate force 
of laborers associated with him. In reply to the question as to the 
needs of the Mission; his answer was: 

" To hold ground gained, we should have three good men at once; 
steady, sensible, hard workers. It doesn't matter about their being fine 
preachers. You may keep them, if you will send us good workers." 

On the 27th of January Bishop Penick ordained to the Diaconate 
Mr. O. E. Shannon Hemic (native), and appointed him to the 
charge of Hofifman Station. On the 30th, he confirmed in St. 
James' Church eleven native converts. 

In March the Bishop wrote that he had examined the proposed 
Mission location at Cape Mount, received an order from President 
Gardner for thirty acres of land, overlooking the lake, Robertsport, 
and the ocean, and had contracted for clearing and building. 

On the 7th of April, in St. Mark's Church, Cape Palmas, Bishop 
Penick, assisted by the Rev. Messrs. Ferguson and Fair, advanced 
the Rev. M. P. Valentine. Keda (native) and the Rev. L. L. Mont- 
gomery (Liberian) to the Priesthood; and on the 21st, in the same 
church, admitted Mr. Edward Hunte and Mr. James G. Monger to 
the Diaconate. The support of the Rev. Mr. Monger was assumed 
by his congregation at Sinoe. The Rev. Mr. Hunte was to con- 
tinue his work on the St. Paul's River, Monrovia District. 

At the meeting in June, Mr. Curtis Grubb, jr., of the Theo- 
logical Seminary, Va., was appointed a Missionary, to take efiTect 
upon his ordination to the Diaconate, which took place on the 28th 
of June; and on the 2d of October, he and his' wife sailed for their 
field of labor, arriving at Cape Mount on the nth of December. 
At the same meeting the Foreign Committee appointed Mr. H. A. 
Hall, jr., of Boston, Mass., a lay- worker in the Mission. Means for 
his support were provided through the efforts of a young lady in 
St. Thomas' Church, New York. Mr. Hall sailed from Boston on 
the 3d of July, and reached Cape Mount on the 21st of August. 

In the Bishop's report for the seven months ending June 30th, 
he says: **The Rev. R. H. Gibson stands suspended from the Mis- 
sion, pending investigations." 

On the 1st of July, the Orphan Asylum and Girls' School at 
Cape Palmas were temporarily closed for repairs to the building, 
and the opportunity was taken by the Rev. and Mrs. W. A. Fair to 
make a visit to the United States. They sailed, via England, on 
the 31st of July, and arrived in New York in September, having 
been four years in the field without change. On the 8th of October 
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the Foreign Committee gave their formal consent to the retire- 
ment from the Mission of Julius W. Y. David, M.D., who had (with 
the permission of the Bishop) entered upon private practice in 
Monrovia. In October the Bishop announced the completion of 
his house at Cape Mount, and the rapid progress of a building to 
accommodate sixty boys. 

The energy with which the Bishop urged forward the work is 
shown in the following extract from a letter written by the Rev. 
Curtis Grubb, in December: 

'* Considering the many disadvantages under which all kinds of work 
are accomplished here, it is wonderful how much the Bishop has succeeded 
in doing in so short a time, in the way of clearing the soil and planting it, 
and erecting buildings. Between fifteen and twenty acres of large trees 
and thick undergrowth have been cut down and the greater part taken off 
the land. Besides the frame house in which we are living, and the one in 
the process of being built, we have a native house, sixty by twenty feet, 
almost finished. This is to serve the threefold purpose of chapel, school- 
room, and dormitory for our boys." 

In November, Miss Mary E. Savery, finding that her health 
would not warrant her return to Africa, submitted her resignation, 
which was reluctantly accepted. The action of the Committee was 
accompanied by an expression of their full and hearty appreciation 
of her faithful services during her eleven years* connection with the 
Mission. 

In December Bishop Penick wrote as follows: **This will be 
handed you by Mr. H. M. Parker, whose health has been bad for 
the last five months, and he now retires from the Mission." Mr. 
Parker left Cape Mount on the 30th of December and arrived at 
home in February, 1879. 




CHURCH OF THE EPIPHANY, GAVALLA. 



CHAPTER VIII. 
1879-1883. 

In March, 1879, the Bishop appointed Messrs. Gabriel Moore 
& Son business agents at Monrovia, in place of Mr, R. S. McGill, 
deceased. On Sunday, April 2d. Bishop Penick confirmed eleven 
persons at St. Mark's Church, Cape Palmas. Writing from Cape 
Mount on the 21st of April, the Bishop stated that fifty scholar- 
ships were filled, and that with the limited force of teachers, no 
more could be cared for. Mr. H. A. Hall, jr., retired from the 
Mission in May, in consequence of a physical diflSculty of long 
standing, which was unknown to the Board until after his arrival 
in the field. In notifying the Secretary of his departure, Mr. Hall 
expressed his "deep and heartfelt sorrow and bitter disappoint- 
ment," adding: **What I feel most is that another going home 
invalided will strengthen the already strong prejudice against the 
Coast, and so, perhaps, deter many who might get along very well." 
Mr. Hall arrived in New York in June. A letter from the Rev. 
Mr. Hunte, dated May 26th, stated that, on the Feast of the Epiph- 
any, he baptized two native youths in the presence of **a crowd of 
their tribe and family gathered to witness their confession." The 
administration of this Sacrament seems to have produced a pro- 
found impression. 

On the 14th of June, the Rev. and Mrs. W. A. Fair embarked 
for their return to Africa, arriving at Cape Palmas on the i8th of 
July. During their stay in this country, they were actively en- 
gaged in presenting the claims of their work, in the Dioceses of 
New York, Massachusetts, and elsewhere, and had awakened great 
interest, and secured substantial assistance for the Mission work. 
In June, the Foreign Committee, on behalf of the Board of 
Managers, approved the appointment by Bishop Penick of the Rev. 
John McNabb, of Abingdon, Va., as Missionary to Africa. He 
filled the place made vacant by the retirement of Mr. Parker, as 
the stipendiary of the Piedmont Convocation. On Trinity Sunday, 
June 8th, the Bishop confirmed twenty-three native converts in 
the Church of the Epiphany, Cavalla. He found the Mission build- 
ing at that place fast going to d^xay, 
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For the year ending June ist, 1879, Dr. H. W. Dennis H'ne, 
Hoffman Station, reported the number of patients attended as fol- 
lows: Liberians, 216; natives, 313; Americans, 6; total, 525. He 
also performed eighty-nine surgical operations. The confidence of 
the natives in the Doctor's treatment was steadily increasing. The 
station at Rocktown, which had been closed early in the year, Mr. 
G. T. Bedell, the teacher, having been dropped from the list, was 
re-opened on the istof July and placed in charge of Mr. A. H. 
Vinton Foda (native), transferred from Gideyatabo. 

The Rev. Mr. McNabb sailed for the field on the 9th of Octo- 
ber, arriving at Cape Mount November 23d. On the 15th of De- 
cember, Miss Margaret Thomas, of Baltimore, who had been ap- 
pointed a Missionary teacher in July, sailed for Cape Mount, 
where she arrived on the 24th of January, 1880. The pledge which 
had been made for Mr. Hall's support was transferred to Miss 
Thomas. 

On the 7th of March, 1880, at St. James* Church, Hoffman Sta- 
tion, the Bishop confirmed twelve converts from heathenism; on the 
14th, at the Church of the Epiphany, Cavalla, he confirmed twelve 
converts, and admitted to the Diaconate Mr. Horatio C. Merriam 
Nyema, a Grebo, who had been connected with the Mission from 
childhood. On the 15th, Bishop Penick confirmed six of the pupils 
at the Orphan Asylum, Cape Palmas; on the i6th, eight persons in 
St. Mark's Church, and on the i8th, embarked from Bassa for the 
United States, reaching New York May 6th. 

On the 9th of July, Mr. Fair wrote that Mrs. Fair, while en- 
gaged in putting the house in order, was struck in the right eye by 
a particle of steel, producing severe inflammation which for some 
weeks threatened the loss of sight. About this date, Mr. Fair laid 
the foundation for an industrial institution for African boys and 
girls, by having about five acres of land at Mount Vaughan cleared 
and planted with a thousand young coffee trees. 

In the Bishop's report for the year ending June 30th, special 
mention was made of the valuable servicesof the native Missionary 
physician, who during the year had treated 619 patients, of whom 
368 were natives, 246 Liberians, and five foreigners. From St. 
Mark's Church, Cape Palmas, the Rev. S. D. Ferguson reported 
sixteen baptisms, eight confirmations and eighty-four communi- 
cants. The Orphan Asylum and Girls' School were in active opera- 
tion under the supervision of the Rev. Mr. Fair, and six pupils had 
been confirmed. At Cavalla Station the Rev. M, P. Valentine 
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Keda continued to render faithful and valuable service, assisted by 
the Rev. Horatio C. Merriam Nyema (native Deacon), and Messrs. 
T. C. Brownell Gabla, A. H. Vinton Foda, and Joseph Elliot 
Netn'ne, native teachers. The native residents at the station 
numbered about two hundred, most of whom attended Service 
regularly, one hundred and twenty-three of them being communi- 
cants. From Hofifman Station the Rev. O. E. Shannon Hemie, 
assisted by Mr. Alonzo Potter Dowe, native teacher, reported six- 
teen baptisms, twelve confirmations, and seventy-four native com- 
municants. Services were held regularly, with an average attend- 
ance of one hundred and twelve persons. The station at Fair 
Haven, or Fishtown, was in charge of Mr. E. W. Appleton Wade, 
native, formerly the Mission printer. He had a day-school, with 
twelve pupils. At Sinoe, a Liberian station in charge of the Rev. 
Mr. Monger, there were thirty-one communicants. The Rev. L. 
L. Montgomery reported fourteen communicants at Bassa Station. 
With headquarters at Crozierville, the Rev. Edward Hunte ex- 
tended his labors to five or six other villages on the St. Paul's 
River, with encouraging results. At Cape Mount the Rev. John 
McNabb and the Rev. Curtis Grubb, jr., were rendering efficient 
service, assisted by Mrs. Grubb, Miss Margaret Thomas, and Miss 
Charlotte Hogan (native). The schools were prospering, with 
eighty-two boarding scholars and ninety-three day scholars under 
instruction. During the year there had been four baptisms. 

The Rev. J. McNabb, writing from Cape Mount, November 
8th, said: ** I consider that our school on the whole is doing 
remarkably well. With very few exceptions, the children that we 
have had came here knowing not one word of English, yet within 
less than three years many of them have learned to read their 
Testament fluently, spell in words of four and five syllables, and 
some of them cipher in fractions with comparative ease. Their 
progress in writing, and I might include grammar, has been 
correspondingly good, . . . Their thirst for knowledge is in- 
satiable, and the rapidity with which they learn the English lan- 
guage is marvellous." On the 6th of December Mr. McNabb re- 
ported the baptism of four natives, two men and two women. 

On the 29th of Deceniber, 1880, the Rev. Thomas S. Savage, 
M.D., died at his residence at Rhineclifife-on-the-Hudson, in the 
77th year of his age. In addition to his assiduous labors as clergy- 
man and physician in the Mission for more than ten years, Dr. 
Savage became widely known as a scientist of recognized ability. 
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He was a corresponding member of several such societies and was 
also a lover of botany, giving critical attention to the flora and 
fauna of the Grain Coast. 

On the 6th of January, 1 88 1, occurred the death of Mr. John 
Farr, native teacher, at his station. Half Graway. He had been 
connected with the Mission as a catechist and teacher since 1859, 
and his services had been faithful and effective. In March Miss 
Elizabeth L. Dabney, of Lynchburg, Va., was appointed as Mis- 
sionary teacher, and Mr. G. W. Christian Schmidt as Missionary 
worker at Cape Mount. Mr. Schmidt originally went out with 
the Bishop as a volunteer. In April, Miss Margaret Thomas, by 
the advice of her physician, left the Mission for home, arriving- in 
New York, May 12th. On the 28th of April Bishop Penick was 
married to Miss Mary Hoge, of Wheeling, West Virginia, and on 
the 15th of June the Bishop and his wife, accompanied by Miss 
Dabney, sailed for Africa, reaching Cape Mount July 29th. 

The prosperity of the Mission at Cape Mount continued un- 
abated; at the close of the fiscal year there were ninety-five pupils 
in the Sunday-school, ninety- two in the day-school, and eighty- 
nine in the boarding-school. During the year there had been 
thirty-one baptisms, including eleven adults. In September of this 
year the Rev. W. A. Fair and wife returned to the United States, 
Mr. Fair suffering from an affection of the throat, and Mrs. Fair 
being threatened with blindness. At the same time the Rev. 
Curtis Grubb and wife came home, both in ill health. Miss 
Margaret Thomas, whose return to this country has been men- 
tioned, being very desirous of resuming her Mission work, was again 
examined by the accredited physician of the Committee, who certi- 
fied that her constitution could not withstand the unhealthy climate 
of Africa, and accordingly she tendered her resignation, which was 
accepted with regret, to take effect on the 31st of December, iSSu 

On the I2th of January, 1882, Mrs. M. R. Brierley, who had been 
appointed to the Mission on the 13th of December previous, sailed 
for Africa via Liverpool, arriving at Cape Mount in March. She 
had been for more than seventeen years a Missionary of the Church 
Missionary Society in Sierra Leone. The Rev. John McNabb and 
Miss Elizabeth L. Dabney were married by the Bishop at Cape 
Mount on the i8th of January. The Mission sustained a great 
loss on the 8th of February in the death of H. W. Dennis H'ne, 
M.D., the native physician whose career had promised to be one of 
much usefulness. The want of a medical Missionary was strongly 
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felt, and the appointment of one was earnestly urged by the 
Bishop. 

Early in February the Bishop returned to Cape Mount from a 

three weeks* trip down the coast, visiting Bassa and Sinoe. At 

the former place he confirmed four persons and secured sixteen 

pupils for the school at Cape Mount. At Sinoe, he confirmed one 

person. On the 15th of March the Rev. G.W. Gibson tendered his 

resignation of the rectorship of Trinity Church in Monrovia. He 

however continued to work for the Church as opportunity offered. 

He announced his intention of maintaining an out-station among the 

Congoes and natives about five miles from Monrovia, where he had 

gathered sixteen communicants and built a small chapel which was 

also used for school purposes. In April, the Rev. Curtis Grubb, 

because of the condition of his wife's health, and for other reasons, 

presented his resignation, which was accepted by the Committee 

with regret. The Bishop, in his report dated April 12th, gave the 

number of scholars at Cape Mount school as one hundred and 

twenty, of whom eighty-five were boys and thirty-five girls, and 

added that there had been no death of a scholar or a teacher since 

the founding of the school in 1878. The appointment of Mr. Lucius 

L. Herring (Liberian) as lay-reader at Cape Mount was also 

announced. 

In August the Rev. John McNabb and wife left Cape Mount for 
a visit to the United States, reaching New York, via Liverpool, 
October 4th. On the 15th of September Mrs. Ann Toomey, widow 
of the late Rev; Thomas Toomey, for many years connected with 
the Cape Palmas Orphan Asylum, was obliged on account of pro- 
longed ill health to retire from active work. The state of Bishop 
Penick's health compelled him to leave his jurisdiction in Septem- 
ber, and on the 21st the Bishop and Mrs. Penick left Cape Mount 
fcjr England, arriving in New York on the 31st of October. The 
appointment of the Rev. Henry W. Meek as Missionary to Africa 
was approved October loth, and on the same day he sailed for 
Glasgow and, via Holland, reached Cape Mount March i8th, 1883. 
At a meeting of the Board of Managers, held October loth,. 
the resignation of the Rev. William Allan Fair — submitted 
with great reluctance on his own part and that of his wife, for 
reasons beyond their control — was accepted with an expres- 
sion of sincere regret, to take effect January ist, 1883. Although 
resigning his Missionary appointment, Mr. Fair still remained 
canonically connected with the Missionary Jurisdiction of Cape 
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Palmas. Being desirous, however, of active work, he accepted a 
temporary appointment from the Missionary Bishop of Washing- 
ton Territory, and on the 5th of February Mr. and Mrs. Fair left 
New York for their new field of labor, meeting engagements in the 
interest of the African Mission at the principal cities and towns 
en route. In this month there was received from the Rev. O. E. 
Shannon Hemie, native clergyman at Hoffman Station, $10.74 for 
the American Church Building Fund Commission. Mr. Hemie's 
congregation consisted of native Greboes, seventy-one of whom were 
communicants. He wrote to the Rev. Dr. Malcom, Corresponding 
Secretary of the Commission, as follows: ** This sum is contributed 
by St. James* Church. Brother, the sum is small. But our hand is 
still short. We hope it may be considered the widow's mite, and 
help with others in the effort to raise the Fund." 

On the 30th of April occurred the death of Mrs. Ann Toomey, 
at Cape Palmas. Her health had been slowly declining for three 
or four years. She was a faithful co-worker with her husband 
during his missionary career, and after his death, until within a 
few months of her own, did good service in the Cape Palmas 
Orphan Asylum. 

Upon his arrival at Cape Mount in March the Rev. Henry W. 
Meek took charge of the station and entered upon his duties with 
great zeal, but his usefulness was destined to be of brief duration. 
After an illness of but twelve days he entered into rest on the 26th 
of June. By the death of Mr. Meek, Mrs. Brierley was left the only 
white Missionary in the field, burdened with heavy responsibility 
as teacher and matron of the boarding-school, in which there were 
one hundred and t>Venty scholars. Soon afterward an appoint- 
ment as Missionary in charge of Cape Mount Station was tendered 
to the Rev. G. W, Gibson, who accepted the same on the 19th of 
October, and at once entered upon the discharge of his duties. ^ 

The resignation of Bishop Penick, which had been offered on 
the 4th of April, was received by the House of Bishops in General 
Convention and accepted on the 25th of October, thus leaving the 
African Mission again without Episcopal supervision. The resig- 
nation of the Rev. John McNabb, on account of the continued 
illness of his wife, and that of Mr. G. W. Christian Schmidt, through 
inability to endure the African climate, were accepted by the Board 
of Managers on the nth of December. 



The African Mission appeals with peculiar force to the sympa- 
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tliy ajid active support of the Church, for the reason that, aside 
from the common Christian obligation to carry the light of the 
Gospel abroad over all the earth, this country owes to Africa 
the fullest possible reparation for the great wrong committed 
in tlie enslavement of thousands and tens of thousands of her chil- 
dren. Again, the colonization scheme originated with us, and it is 
our bounden duty to see that the young State planted through our 
instrumentality be not left without Christian guidance. 

While few would question the validity of these claims, there are 
doubtless many who are ready to exclaim, in view of the seemingly 
slight results from nearly fifty years of effort, ** cui bono ?" To such 
we would commend the answer of Simon: ** Master, we have toiled 
all the night, and have taken nothing; nevertheless at Thy word I 
will let down the net." In this instance, however, it is not true that 
we ** have taken nothing;" miuchhas been accomplished, enough to 
inspire the deepest gratitude for God'S blessing upon our efforts, and 
to awaken zealous determination that the work shall not languish,and 
much more that will never be known until the Judgment Day. It 
must be remembered, moreover, that the obstacles encountered in 
Africa were greater than those met with in any other field of mis- 
sionary labor. The native tribes were sunk in the lowest depths of 
barbarism, ignorance and superstition; and yet from such unprom- 
ising material have been evolved as true and faithful Christians as 
the Church numbers among her followers. Hundreds have been led 
to acknowledge and rejoice in the Saviour, and among those who 
have advanced to the high position of the Priesthood, but three 
have ever been recreant to their vows and, in consequence, deposed 
from the Ministry. 

Churches, Sunday-schools, day-schools, a high-school and a 
training-school have been maintained for years, and the vernacular 
schools, established early in the history of the Mission and since 
continued, have been the feeders of the higher institutions which, 
in their turn, have educated the younger clergymen, the cate-. 
chists, and teachers now carrying on the work. More than once, 
and for years together, the Mission has been left without Episcopal 
supervision, and is so at the present time; but the work is faithfully 
carried on by native Christians, with the assistance of but one 
white Missionary, a courageous and devoted woman. No parallel to 
this has ever existed in any other foreign Missionary field, and it 
does honor to the faithful allegiance of those who have been led from 
out a darkness the density of which it is difficult for us to realize. 
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Are these results nothing ? and shall the ground that has been 
gained be abandoned for lack of volunteers to fill the places of 
those who fell in the earlier struggle to plant the banner of the 
Cross upon the shores of Africa ? As applicable to-day as when 
they were written nearly thirty years ago, are the folio wing^ words 
from the indomitable Hoffman: 

" In the loss of her laborers the Church has no cause for discourage- 
ment. It is the price of her prosperity — the ransom paid in blood for mill- 
ions of immortals yet unborn. It has been paid willingly, joyfully, trium- 
phantly, by those whose lives have been given to this blessed work. They 
have departed with assured faith that God would carry forward Kis work, 
even though He called them from it. 

'* They have departed, uttering no word of regret that in foreign lands, 
from kindred far, they have been called from their life of love and labor, 
to the rest and joy of heaven ; they \i2N^ prm^ed the * marvellous^' ' marvel- 
lous' Jove of Christ, and the mighty power of His sustaining grace. 

" They have departed, uttering no words of sorrow and sighs of pity 
for mistaken duty, or uncalled for sacrifice; but, rejoicing to suffer and 
to die for Christ, have given as their undying testimony, that for usefulness 
and happiness, for heavenly life and joy eternal, the missionary life was 
the most full, the way of true wisdom, the path of sweetest peace. 

" They have departed, uttering no words of discouragement to the 
Church because her soldiers had fallen in her glorious warfare ; but, * let 
the work go on more than ever * is found inscribed upon the tombstone, 
as the dying message of the lamented Minor; and these words from the 
lips of the dying Missionary seemed prophetic, for, since he uttered them, 
more than ever has the work gone onward.'* 



1835. RECORD OF MISSIONARIES. 1883. 

THE I>ATB FIBST GIYBK AFTEB EACH NAME IS THAT OF ABBIYAL IN THE FIELD. 

Mr. James M. Thompson (colored), 1835. Died, December, 1838. 
Mrs. James M. Thompson (colored), 1835. Died, April, 1864. 
Kev. Thomas S. Savage, m.d., December, 1836. Returned, 1846. Died, De- 
cember, 1880. 
Hev. John Payne, July, 1837. Consecrated Bishop, 1851; returned, June, 1869;: 

resigned, 1871; died, October, 1874. 
Mrs. Anna M. Payne, July, 1837. Died, December, 1857. 
Rev. Launcelot B. Minor, July, 1837. Died, May, 1843. 
George A. Perkins, m.d., January, 1839. Returned^ 1850. (Still living.) 
Mrs. G. A. Perkins, January, 1839. Returned, 1850. (Still living.) 
Mrs. Thomas S. Savage, December, 1839. Died, April, 1840. 
Rev. Joshua Smith, April, 1840. Returned, October^ 1844; died, August, 1865.. 
Miss Martha D. Coggeshall, May, 1842. Died, May, 1842. 
Miss Maria V. Chapin (afterward Mrs. Savage), May, 1842. Died, December, 1843. 
Rev. Samuel Hazlehurst, February, 1843. Returned, October, 1844; died, May, 

1882. 
Mr. M. Appleby, January, 1844. Returned, 1848. 
Mrs. M. Appleby, January, 1844. Returned, 1848. 

Rev. Edmund W. Hening, August, 1844. Returned, April, 1852. (Still living.): 
Mrs. E. P. Hening, August, 1844. Returned, April, 1852; died, June, 1853. 
Mrs. Catherine L. Patch, August, 1844. Died, March, 1846. 
Miss Elizabeth Rutherford (afterward Mrs. Thomas S. Savage), August, 1844. 

Returned, December, 1846. (Still living.) 
Rev. E. J. P. Messenger, January, 1846. Died, March, 1846. 
Rev. C. Golden Hoffman, April, 1847. Died, November, 1865. 
Rev. Jacob Rambo, April, 1849. Returned, January, 1861. (Still living.) 
Miss Martha J. Williford (afterward Mrs. John Payne), February, 1850. Re- 
turned, June, 1869. (Still living.) 
Rev. Eli W. Stokes (colored), February, 1850. Died, February, 1867. 
Mrs. Virginia H. Hoffman, February, 1851. Died, March, 1856. 
Rev. George -W. Home, July, 1852. Died, October, 1854. 
Mrs. G. W. Home, July, 1852. Returned, 1855. 

Miss Alice E. Colquhoun, July, 1852. Returned, September, 1854. (Still living.). 
Mr. Augustus Rogers, July, 1852. Died in Germany, 1854. 
Rev. Thomas A. Pinckney (colored), July, 1852. Returned, June, 1857. 
Rev. Hugh Roy Scott, January, 1853. Returned, April, 1856. Died, Decem- 
ber, 1878. 
Mrs. H. R. Scott, January, 1853. Died, June, 1853. 
Miss Eliza Freeman, January, 1853. Returned, 1854. 
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Rev. Alexander Crammell (colored), July, 1853. Returaed^ Janoary, 1861; re- 
appointed, 1866; returned, April, 1872. (Still living.) 

Mrs. Mary L. Rambo, December, 1853. Died, November,. 1855. 

Rev. William Wright, December, 1853. Returned, 1855. (Still living.) 

Mrs. William Wright, December, 1853. Returned, 1855. (Still living-.) 

Miss Sophia M. Smith, December, 1853. Died, March, 1854. 

Miss Mary Ball (afterward Mrs. J. G. Auer), December, 1853. Died, February, 
1863. 

T. Ramsay Steele, m.d., December, 1853. Died, July, 1854. 

Miss Anna M. Steele (afterward Mrs. H. R. Scott), December, 1853. Returned, 
April, 1856. (Still living.) 

Rev. Hezekiah Greene (colored), December, 1853. Died, December, 1860. 

Rev. Garretson W. Gibson (Liberian), January, 1854. Services discontinued at 
the close of 1876. Re-appointed, October, 1883. 

Rev. Alfred F. Russell (Liberian), February, 1854. Services discontinued at the 
close of 1876. He still remains canonically connected with the Jurisdic- 
tion, but is not a stipendiary of the Board. 

Rev. Clement F. Jones Ku Sia (native), April, 1854. Deposed, 1874. 

Rev. John Minor Musu (native), April, 1854. Deposed, 

Miss Isabella T. Alley, December, 1854. Died, September, 1856. 

Rev. Robert Smith, January, 1855. Died, May, 1855. 

Rev. H. H. Holcomb, May, 1856. Died, June, 1857. 

Mr. W. H. Davies, October, 1856. Returned, February, 1858. 

Miss Harriette G. Brittan, November, 1856. Returned, March, 1859. (Still 
living.) 

Miss Caroline M. Hogan (afterward Mrs. C. C. Hoffman), November, 1857. Re- 
turned, , 1867; died, February, 1876. 

S. B. De Lyon, m.d. (colored), July, 1858. . (Deceased.) 

Rev. H. H. Messenger, January, 1859. Returned, December, 1861. (Still 
living.) 

Mrs. H. H. Messenger, January^ 1859. Returned, December, 1861; died, Janu- 
ary, 1862. 

Rev. George Hubbard, January, 1859. Returned, January, 1860. 

Mrs. George Hubbard, January, 1859. Returned, January, 1860; died. May, 
1860. 

Miss Hermine C. Relf, December, 1859. Died, January, 1861. 

Miss Marion Melville, December, 1859. Returned, March, 1860. 

Miss L. L. K. Spaulding, December, 1859. Died, April, 1860. 

Rev. Thomas J. Thompson (colored), December, 1859. Not in list after 1864. 

Miss Emily E. Griswold (afterward Mrs. Benjamin Hartley), June, 1860. Re- 
turned, August, 1866. (Still living.) 

Miss Mary B. Merriam, January, 1861, Returned, November, 1861. (Still 
living.) 

Rev. J. K. Wilcox (colored), August, 1861. Died, October, 1871. 

Rev. John G. Auer, April, 1862. Consecrated Bishop, April, 1873; died, Feb- 
ruary, 1874. 

Rev. Thomas Toomey, April, 1862. Died, July, 1867. 

Miss Delia Hunt, January, 1863. ~ Died, February, 1863. 
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Rev. S. Sliss, June, 1864. Returned, June, 1865. 

Rev. Benjamin :Hartley, July, 1864. Returned, August, 1866. (Still living.) 

Rev. Thomas Burrows, July, 1864. Returned, , 1865. (Still living.) 

Miss Phebe Bait (afterward Mrs. Thomas Burrows), December, 1864. Died, 

May, 1865. 
Miss Margaretta Scott, March, 1865. Returned, 1875. (Still living.) 
Rev. Richard Miles, April, 1865. Died in England, October, 1865. 
Rev. J. W. C. Duerr, July, 1865. Returned, April, 1866. (Still living.) 
Rev, Samuel D. Ferguson (Liberian), December, 1865. Still in the Mission. 
Rev. Samuel W. Seton (native), December, 1865. Deposed, 1878. 
Miss S. Tt, Davis, January, 1866. Returned, June, 1866. (Still living.) 
Miss Mary E. Savery, October, 1867. Returned, April, 1877. (Still living.) 

Miss Julia De B. Gregg, •■ — , 1867. Returned, August, 1874. (Still living.) 

Mr. Robert G. Ware, , 1867. Died, August, 1868. 

Mrs. Robert G. Ware (afterward Mrs. Edward Davis), January, 1868. Returned, 

November, 1875. (Still living. ) 
Rev. N. Doldron (colored), March, 1868. (Deceased.) 

Rev. J. W. Blacklidge (colored), March, 1868. Services discontinued at the 
close of 1876. He still remains canonically connected with the Jurisdic- 
tion, but is not a stipendiary of th^ Board. 
Rev. Edward Neufville Wia (native), April, 1868. Died, June, 1871. 
Rev. R. H. Gibson (colored), December, 1868. Services suspended, June, 1878. 
Mr. J. W. Norwood, January, 1870. Returned, August, 1870. 
Mrs. J. W. Norwood, January, 1870. Returned, August, 1870. 
Miss Fanny J. Botts (afterward Mrs. W. A. Fair), July, 1871. Resigned, Jan- 
uary, 1883. (Still living.) 
Mrs. Julie McMullan, March, 1873. Died, April, 1873. 

Rev. Edward Davis, December, 1873. Returned, November, 1875. (Still living. ) 
Rev. L. L. Montgomery (Liberian), February, 1874. Still in the Mission. 
Rev. M. P. Valentine Keda (native), February, 1874. Still in the Mission. 
Rev. Thomas H. Eddy, m.d., August, 1874. Returned, December, 1878. (Still 

living.) 
Mrs, Thomas H. Eddy, August, 1875. Returned, December, 1878. (Still living.) 
Rev. William Allan Fair, September, 1875. Resigned, January, 1883. (Still 

living.) 
Rt. Rev. Charles Clifton Penick, elected Bishop, October, 1876; consecrated, 
February, 1877; returned, October, 1882; resigned, October, 1883. (Still 
living.) 
Mr. Henry M. Parker, December, 1877. Returned, December, 1878. (Still 

living.) 
Julius W. Y. David, m.d. (Liberian), January, 1878. Retired, October, 1878. 

(Deceased.) 
Henry W. Dennis H'ne, m.d. (native), January, 1878. Died, February, 1883. 
Rev. O. E. Shannon Hemie (native), January, 1878. Still in the Mission, 
Rev. Edward Hunte (Liberian), April, 1873. Still in the Mission. 
Rev. J;Ames G. Monger (Liberian), April, 1878. Still in the Mission. 
Mr. H. A. Hall, Jr., August, 1878. Returned, May, 1879. (Still living.) 
Rev. Curtis Grubb, December, 1878. Returned, September, 1881. (Still living.) 
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Mrs. Curtis Grubb, December, 1878. Returned, September, 1881. (Still living.) 
Rev. John McNabb, November, 1879. Returned, August, 1882. (Still living.) 
Miss Margaret Thomas, January, 1880. Returned, April, 1881. (Still living.) 
Rev. Horatio C. Merriam Nyema (native), March, 1880. Still in the Mission. 
Miss Elizabeth L. Dabney (afterward Mrs. John McNabb), July, 1881. Returned, 

August, 1882. (Still living.) 
Mrs. M. R. Brierley, March, 1882. Still in the Mission. 
Rev. Henry W. Meek, March, 1883. Died, June, 1883. 



RECAPITULATION. 



Whole number of Missionaries appointed (from the United States, etc. , 86 : 

residents of Liberia, 25) Ill 

Number sent to Liberia 86 

Of these died in the field 28 

" died in after years 10 

" stillliving 87 

" returned and lost sight of 11 

85 

Number appointed in Liberia 3& 

Of these deceased 18 

" stiU living 11 

'* not known 1 

— — 2Si 

NoTB.— Bishop Payne, writing from the field in 1864, said: " There have been only two who,, 
bringing apparently healthy constitutions to the country, have died simply of African fever. 
These were the Rev. Mr. Holcomb and Miss Relf . In all other cases there were either feebld 
constitutions, some lurking disease, or complications of other sorts." 
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1836. 



1883. 



CATECHI8T8, TEACHERS, ETC., BMFLOTED IN THE MISSION FBOM TIME TO TIME. 

Colonist. 1886 



Mr. E. S. Byron, 

** J. D. Moore, 

" Henry Harmon, 

** J. M. Forbes, 

" J. T. Gibson, 
Mrs. J. T. Gibson, 
Mr. William Mason, 

" G. T. Bedell Wali, 

" W. H. Kinckle, 

** Henry Williams, 

** Samuel Williams, 

** James W. Dorsen, 
Mrs. Georgian a M. Williams, 

** Caroline De Coursey, 
Mr. Samuel Boyd Nimleh, 

** A. W. Tubman, 

" N. S. Harris, 

** Hector Humphreys, 
Mrs. Emma Gillett, 

** Harriet Webb, 
Miss Ellen May, 
Mr. Peter Carroll, 

** John Farr, 

** John W. Hutchins, 

'* Charles Morgan, 

*' John A. Vaughan, 

** J. W. Ash ton, 

** R. H. McMorine, 

" H. Wilcox, 

** George A. Dunbar, 

** John Wilson, 

" James B. Yates, 

** William Sparrow, 

*' J. Bayard, 

" Alonzo Potter Dowe, 

" E. W. Hening, 

" J. D. George, 

<' Russell Leacock, 

^' Francis Haskins, 

'< James Adams, 
Miss Eliza Norris, 
Mr. Lewis Thornton, 
Mrs. M. A. Cassell, 
Mr. Paul H. Paulus, 

" Joseph Elliott, 

" Weber, 

" Josiah Neyle, 

** James G. Monger, 

" L. L. Montgomery, 

" W. M. Richards, 
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Mr. Bdward Hante, << 

** Joseph A. Russell, " 

'' M. P. Valentine Keda, Native. 

'* Joseph Stimpson, 
** Merrick White, 
" S. P. Broome, 
« Robert Clarke, 
" J. T. Thorpe, 

Mrs. Ann Toomey, 

Mr. J. W. Tucker, 
** R. Fuller, 
** J. J. Blyden, 
** B. B. Wisner, Native. 

«* JohnBohlen, ** 

" Richard Killen Nyema, ** 

'' O. E. Shannon Hemic, '< 

" James Boyd, ** 

'< Samuel Bowman, '^ 

" John B. Morris, " 

" E. W. Appleton Wade, " 

" Samuel Clark, " 

** Jacob Freeman, " 

** Peter Baldy, " 

" Thomas Rumney, " 

** Samuel Boyd, «* 

Mrs. S. J. Simpson, Liberian. 

Mr. D. T. Harris, 
** J. A. Herring, 
•* A. H. Vinton Foda, 
" T. C. Brownell Gabla, 
'* H. C. Merriam Nyema, 
" J. P. Valentine Kae, 
" Joseph Elliott Nem'ne, 

Miss Charlotte Hogan, 
'* Sarah Johnson, 

Mr. J. J. Neal, 

Mrs. E. A. Johnson, 

Mr. Calvin Douglas, 
" J. D. A. Scott, 
** Lucius A. Herring, " 

" George A. Dunbar, ** 

'< Felix R. Brunot Tabla, Native. 
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APPENDIX A. 

The movement for the establishment of an independent Church in 
Liberia, which for several years interfered somewhat with missionary 
operations at a number of stations, seems to have originated with the 
Rev. Alexander Crummell as early as September, 1853, when he was 
placed in charge of Trinity Church, Monrovia. At a public meeting 
appointed for the purpose of effecting a Church organization, the follow- 
ing resolutions were adopted : 

" Resolved, That this Church adopt the Book of Common Prayer of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America, except 
that in the prayer for those in civil authority, * Liberia,' instead of * United 
States,* be used. 

** Resolved, That we adopt the Constitution and Canons of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in the United States of America. 

" Resolved, That this Church is, and is hereby declared to be, under 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Western Africa. 

" Resolved, That until this Church be able to maintain its own Minis- 
ter, the Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Mission in Western Africa be, 
and he is hereby, requested to supply one." 

Although not explicitly declared, the germ of secession evidently 
existed in these resolutions, but no further action looking toward an inde* 
pendent organization was taken until some years later. Mention has 
already been made of the General Convocation of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in Liberia and parts adjacent, organized by authority of 
Bishop Payne on the 17th of April, 1862. The next meeting of the Con- 
vocation was appointed for February i8th, 1863, but the absence of a 
quorum on the day named prevented organization. The six Liberian 
clergymen present — the Rev. Messrs. G. W. Gibson, A. F. Russell, Alex- 
ander Crummell, Thomas J. Thompson, J. K. Wilcox and E. W. Stokes 
— immediately proceeded to organize the General Council of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in Liberia. On the following d.iy, a quorum of 
the Convocation being present, it was resolved " that, inasmuch as the 
Liberian clergy had determined to supersede the Convocation by another 
organization, the General Convocation be and is hereby dissolved." 
This was done at the Bishop's suggestion. The Council being composed 
Qf Liberians, and the Liberian law excluding whites from citizenship, the 
Rev. Messrs. Hoffman and Toomey were necessarily excluded from it. 
They were, however, invited to attend and participate in the prpceedings. 
The Bishop was also requested to be present and aid by his counsels the 
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pending deliberations, and still to perform Episcopal services in the 
churches of Liberia. On Friday the Prayer Book and Canons of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America, with only 
a few alterations to adapt theni to their new circumstances', were adopted. 
Provision was made for four dioceses or sees, corresponding with the four 
counties of Liberia, to be called : *' The See of Monrovia," " The See 
of Buchanan " (Bassa), " The See of Greenville " (Sinoe), and " The 
See of Harper " (Cape Palmas). Permission was given foreign Missiona- 
ries to reside anywhere, especially among the heathen, on promising con- 
formity to the order of the Church in Liberia. A resolution was passed 
"that the organization should go immediately into effect." To this res- 
olution, on the following day, the Bishop objected, for the following 
reasons : 

First, That according to all analogy the organization could not be 
binding on the Liberian churches who were not, except in two or three 
cases, represented by laymen appointed for the purposes of the organiza- 
tion, until it had been submitted to them. 

Second, That before consummating an organization designed to super- 
sede the ecclesiastical authority, under which the churches and Mission 
had been planted and hitherto governed, to say the least, courtesy required 
a previous reference to the Church which had created such ecclesiastical 
authority and sustained the Mission. 

In consequence of the Bishop's objections, and before the final 
adjournment on Monday, the following resolution was passed : " That 
the organization go into operation after nine months." Meanwhile it 
was referred to the churches of Liberia for opportunity to state their 
objections, if any, and report at the next proposed meeting in December, 
1863. Committees were also appointed to correspond with the Foreign 
Committee and with the Presiding Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America. 

At the April meeting of Convocation, held at Rocktown, the follow- 
ing resolutions were passed : 

I. That the late action of the Liberian clergy in organizing the Gen- 
eral Council of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Liberia was hasty and 
premature. 

2 That said organization being effected without the concurrence and, 
in most cases, without the knowledge of the Liberian churches, can have 
no authority over those churches until formally approved and accepted 
by them. 

3. That the organization effected at Cape Palmas in April last, 
entitled *' The General Convocation of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in Liberia and Parts Adjacent," uniting, as it did, the counsels and prayers 
and efforts of ministers, catechists and teachers, foreign, Liberian, and 
native, was, in our opinion, best calculated to promote the interests of 
Christ's cause in this part of Africa. 
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4- That, entertaining such views, and as the Liberian organization 
was effected without the concurrence of this Convocation, we invite the 
clergy and churches of Liberia to meet us, according to provision in 
Article I. of General Convocation, in St. Mark's Church, Cape Palmas, in 
February, 1864. 

5. That, a copy of these resolutions be sent to the clergy of Liberia, 
and the Foreign Committee of the Board of Missions of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America. 

While the Foreign Committee fully sympathized with the Church in 
Liberia in their desire for independence in their ecclesiastical relations, 
in the judgment of the Committee that day had not yet come, owing to 
the fact that in the four counties which it was proposed to erect into as 
many separate sees, there were but little more than two hundred colonist 
communicants, and there was not one self-supporting parish among them. 

Notwithstanding the resolution of the "General Council " to hold the 
operation of the organization in abeyance for nine months, in June, 1863, 
only three months later, the ** Diocese of Monrovia " was organized, con- 
sisting of three clergymen — Rev. Messrs. Stokes, Crummell and Gibson — 
with an equal number of lay delegates. Considering this action a breach 
of faith, the Rev. A. F. Russell withdrew from the association. But a 
short time previous to the formation of the new diocese, the ** General 
Council " had resolved, ** That from dutiful deference to the Board of Mis- 
sions, further fundamental and organic matter be laid on the table for the 
present." In view of these facts the Foreign Committee resolved to 
withhold further appropriations to Missionaries connected with the so- 
called diocese. 

In 1864 the Minister of Trinity Church, Monrovia, made a formal 
renunciation of the Episcopal jurisdiction of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States, as established in Liberia. In 1866, under 
guarantee of their support by the Liberian Committee of Philadelphia, the 
Rev. Messrs. Gibson, Crummell, Russell, and Stokes resumed their con- 
nection with the Missionary work, by appointment from the Foreign Com- 
mittee. 

In 1876 a renewed attempt at the establishment of an independent 
Church in Liberia was made by the Rev. Messrs. Gibson, Russell, Dol- 
dron and Blacklidge, who were subsequently notified by Bishop Penick of 
their unlawful attitude. 

No further action was taken in the premises until after the reception of 
the following document: 

" A Memorial of the Liberian Episcopal Church, West Africa, to the 
House of Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church, U. S. A. 
** Right Rev. Fathers in God: 

** Sirs: — In behalf of the Protestant Episcopal Churches in the Republic 
of Liberia not connected with and supported by the Foreign Committee 
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of the" Board of Missions of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America, we beg most respectfully to present the following 
memorial, to wit: — 

" That Whereas, The several churches represented by us were, at the 
close of the year 1876, cut off from all support and supervision by the 
Foreign Committee of the Board of Missions of the American Church; — 

" And Whereas, Being thus suddenly severed,* we felt it necessary to 
form ourselves into an organization for mutual aid and self-support; — 

" And Whereas, Immediately after the organization aforesaid we for- 
warded a copy of our proceedings to the Presiding Bishop of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in the United States of America, with a letter under 
date of February 17th, 1877, asking that the Elpiscopal services of the 
Missionary Bishop of CapePalmas and Parts Adjacent might be continued 
to our churches and stations until such time as the Church here shall be 
strong enough to support a Bishop; — 

** And Whereas, This earnest appeal on the part of the Liberian Church 
has not been granted ; — 

" And Whereas, Notwithstanding the great difficulties against which 
we have had to struggle, the work of the Church here has been sustained 
for three years without interruption, the Gospel being regularly pro- 
claimed, and our numbers considerably increased; — 

** And Whereas, The Right Rev. C. C. Penick, d.d., Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States of America, although 
repeatedly solicited by us to do so, does not feel at liberty to perform any 
Episcopal acts for our churches until authorized by the Church in 
America; — 

" And Whereas, The Right Rev. C. C. Penick, d.d., says in a letter 
under date of November 7th, 1879, ^^^^ ^^ perform Episcopal acts for our 
churches before authorized by the Church in the United States of 
America would be a breach of his ^Consecration obligations^' and an 
assumption oi jurisdiction never given him; — 

" And Whereas, The said Bishop Penick suggests that the Liberian 
Church appeal to the General Convention at its ensuing session in 
October, and ask for special legislation to meet the special and peculiar 
case of the Liberian Church, with the view to its recognition as a branch of 
the American Church ; — 

"And Whereas, The Right Rev. Bishop Penick, who expects to attend 
the ensuing meeting of the General Convention, and who is well acquainted 
with our peculiar circumstances and needs, kindly promises to do what- 
ever he can to help forward the matter of the solution of our Ecclesias- 
tical difficulties, so that a full and decided conclusion may be reached, 
and perfect understanding may prevail; — 

" Therefore, In view of the embarrassing position in which we are 
placed as a Church, in that we are without Episcopal supervision — so 
necessary to the existence and growth of our Church — and in view of our 
ardent desire to do what we can to aid the efforts of foreign Christians and 
philanthropists in planting the Church in this land of our fathers, — 

" We do most earnestly memorialize the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States of America, through your Ecclesiastical body, to re- 

* More than six months* notice was given of the discontinuance of the said appro- 
priations. The words *' suddenly severed," therefore, would seem to be too ^rong. 
— [Sec Foreign Committee. 
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sume that Episcopal supervision and moral support of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in this country, which her infancy, her weakness, and 
her wide distance from the great centres of civilization and Christianity 
demand. 

" We do not ask, at this stage of our existence, the consecration of a 
Bishop; for, as there is a Missionary Bishop in the country, we deem that 
unnecessary. But we do ask: — 

** ist. That the Liberian Church, like that in Haiti and Mexico, may 
be recognized by the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States 
of America as a branch of the Catholic Church of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
militant upon earth. 

** 2d, That the Missionary Bishop of Cape Palmas and Parts Adjacent 
be allowed to perform Episcopal acts and services for this infant Church 
until it shall be deemed eicpedient to choose and offer for consecration a 
Liberian Bishop. 

" 3d, That a covenant, or articles of agreement, concord, and union, 
be entered into between the Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States of America, and the Liberian Branch, of the same 
nature an,d purport as that formed between the said American and Mexi- 
can Branch, or any such arrangement or special legislation as in your 
judgment the peculiar nature of our case may demand. 

"4th, That the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America appoint a commission of Bishops to be associated with the 
Bishop, whether Missionary Bishop or otherwise, having the supervision 
of this Church, as a temporary Board of Administration for the Episcopal 
government of the Liberian Church. 

"And for this your petitioners will ever pray. 
(Signed) "Alfred F. Russell, President of Convention, Pastor of Grace 
Church, Clay Ashland, and Christ Church, Crozierville. 
" J. W. Good, 
" W. D. Coleman, 

" Delegates of Grace Church. 
(Signed) " J. W. Blacklidge, 

" Rector St. Peter's, Caldwell. 
"Joseph T. Gibson, 

" Delegate St. Peter's Church, Caldwell. 
" G. W. Gibson, 

** Rector of Trinity Church, Monrovia, and of Trinity 
Chapel, Congo Town. 
"E. J. Barclay, 
" C. T. O. C. King, 

" Delegates of Trinity Church and Chapel, Congo Town. 
" Monrovia, i6th of December, a.d. 1879." 

At the meeting of the House of Bishops, October 22d, 1880, the Stand- 
ing Committee on Foreign Missions, to whom the above memorial, 
together with the report of the Missionary Bishop to Cape Palmas, had 
been referred, reported as follows: 

" The first topic which the Bishop [Penick] presents to the House for 
their counsel is suggested by a memorial of certain clergymen and con- 
gregations in the Republic of Liberia. 
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** The clergymen and laymen concerned are citizens of the Republic 
of Liberia, which is, and is acknowledged to be by several of the chief 
nations of the earth, an independent State. 

" Their relations to the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States have grown out of the facts: (a) that they are largely emigrants 
from this country, (d) that the clergy have in time past been in a large 
degree supported by the Foreign Committee of the Domestic and Foreign 
Missionary Society, (c) that they were ordained by Bishops sent out by 
this Church, and (d) that the county of Mesurado, in which the clergy 
concerned reside, has been regarded as part of the Missionary Jurisdic- 
tion of Cape Palmas and Parts Adjacent; for which jurisdiction this Church 
has consecrated Missionary Bishops under Title I., Canon 15, § viii. [i.], 
which provides that the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies may elect, on 
nomination by the House of Bishops, a suitable person to be a Bishop of 
this Church, to exercise Episcopal functions in any Missionary Station or 
Stations of this Church, out of the Territory of the United States, which 
the House of Bishops, with the concurrence of the House of Clerical and 
Lay Deputies, may have designated. 

** By the resignation of Bishop Payne, and the removal by death of 
Bishop Auer, soon after his consecration, these clergy and their congrega- 
tions were practically left without Episcopal supervision for four or five 
years. In 1876 they were informed by the Foreign Committee that want 
of funds would force it, at the close of the current year, to withdraw the 
pecuniary aid which it had up to that time expended. Moved by these, 
and perhaps by other facts, the clergy took steps to form themselves into 
an independent Church, in order to their mutual help and self-support. - 

** The call for a Primary Convention was made during a vacancy in 
the Episcopate of Cape Palmas and Parts Adjacent. The Convention met 
November 27th, 1876, and organized themselves as an independent Church. 
This was about the time of the election in this country of the present 
Bishop of Cape Palmas and Parts Adjacent, of which election that Conven- 
tion was not cognizant. 

"The action of the Primary Convention was communicated to the 
Presiding Bishop of the Church in this countiry, expressing among other 
wishes their earnest desire to remain under the fostering care of the 
mother Church in America, and requesting that the Missionary Bishop of 
Cape Palmas and Parts Adjacent might be allowed to perform Episcopal 
offices for their infant enterprise. 

** Their action is now presented to the House of Bishops in the accom- 
panying memorial. 

" Whatever opinion your Committee might have taken of the lawful- 
ness of the course of the clergy and congregations aforesaid, had they 
resided within the territory of the United States, they think that as these 
clergy and the members of these congregations were citizens of, and 
resident in, a foreign State, their action was lawful: that their action did 
not bring them within the scope of Title II., Canon 6, but that they passed 
in a lawful manner from being a part of the Missionary District of Cape 
Palmas and parts adjacent, and became an independent (though incom- 
plete because of their lack of the Episcopate) branch of the Church of 
Christ. 

" As such they were not included in the jurisdiction given at his con- 
secration to the Right Rev. C. C. Penick, Bishop of Cape Palmas and 
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Parts Adjacent, who was consecrated after they had organized as a separate 
Church, but were at liberty to elect a Bishop of their own or to invite the 
Missionary Bishop of Cape Palmas, or any other Bishop, to perfo/m for 
them Episcopal offices. 

" Your Committee note with pleasure the conciliatory spirit in which, 
notwithstanding all the perplexing questions which naturally attended the 
action of which this report treats, the matter is now regarded by all the 
parties to it. They recommend the passage of the following resolution, 
viz: — 

" Resolvedy That it be answered to the Memorialists, that the Church 
in the United States, fully recognizing the inherent right of Christians in 
a free and independent 5tate to organize themselves as an independent 
branch of the Catholic Church, yet recommends that their action be by 
them regarded as incomplete, in view of the fact that the representatives 
of only a part of the congregations in the national territory were present 
and consenting to that action; and of the further fact that no sufficient 
Declaration of Doctrine, Discipline, and Worship has been by them 
presented. 

"And that it be further recommended that they, the Memorialists, 
acknowledge themselves to be under the Episcopal Jurisdiction, according 
to our laws, of the Missionary Bishop of Cape Palmas and Parts Adjacent, 
and that steps toward the . complete organization of an independent 
Church, should that be deemed desirable, be taken under the Presidency 
of the said Bishop." 

On the 31st of January, 1881, the Rev. G. W. Gibson, in a letter to 
Bishop Penick, wrote as follows : " Upon consultation with others inter- 
ested, I do not find a dissenting voice in the matter of concurrence in the 
recommendation of the House of Bishops. I think there never was a 
fairer prospect for the growth of our Church in this country than at pres- 
ent, and the settlement of this division just at this time I regard as very 
opportune." 
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APPENDIX B. 

PRESENT STATUS OF THE AFRICAN MISSION. 

[May, 1884,] 

Bishop Penick's return to this country, owing to broken health, hav- 
ing become the occasion for inquiries from several esteemed correspond- 
ents as to the present status of the African Mission, we think it well to 
append the following statement, which will answer such inquiries and will 
show that there is no abatement of work there, except of that kind which 
can be done only by a Bishop. 

missionary DISTRICTS AND STATIONS. 

The various points of Missionary operations are not distributed along 
the coast in one continuous chain; but the Mission is divided into three 
districts^ having each a centre of work about which are grouped a number 
of minor stations, all of them being included under the care of the one 
Bishop. These three divisions are known as the Cape Palmas District, 
the Since and Bassa District, and the Monrovia and Cape Mount District. 
Each of these has a staff of Clerical and lay workers engaged in the per- 
formance of very important pastoral, educational and other duties among 
the Liberians and the native tribes. 

The total number of Clerical workers returned in the last Annual Re- 
port belonging to the Jurisdiction (for the year 1882-83), including Bishop 
Penick, was thirteen, of whom seven were Presbyters and five Deacons, 
one of whom was white, eight were Liberians and three natives. Be- 
sides the Clerical workers there were two candidates for Holy Orders, 
three Postulants, five Lay-readers, two Business Agents, four white female 
Teachers and ten Catechists and Teachers. With few exceptions both 
Liberians and natives are represented in all these classes. 

The total number of stations returned in the above-mentioned Report 
was thirty; of Church Buildings belonging to the Mission, six; Mission 
houses — American built, six; native built, six; school-houses — American, 
three; native, five; number of public Services for the year, one thousand 
seven hundred and eighty-seven; average attendance upon public worship 
(American, Liberian and native), one thousand and forty-four; Baptisms 
(native and Liberian), adults, nineteen; infants, fifty; and communicants, 
fouf hundred and nineteen. Considering the sparse Liberian population 
and the fact that other Christian bodies are at work among them, the dif- 
ficulty in reaching adult natives among any heathen people and the special 
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difficulties in Africa, which have been set forth recently in The Spirit of 
Missions, these statistics, showing the average attendance, etc., are very 
encouraging; and especially so when the indirect results of the work of 
past years is taken into account, in the decided modification which we are 
assured exists in the surroundings of the Mission by the abandonment 
of old superstitions and customs — and not only so, but the graves of native 
Christians, Clerical and lay, are witnesses to us that from the earlier days 
of the Mission, the Lord has worked with us in this undertaking and con- 
firmed the Word " with signs following.'* 

There were also four Boarding-schools, containing one hundred and 
ninety-two scholars; five Day-schools, with one hundred and forty-five 
pupils; and nine Sunday-schools, teaching six hundred and fifty- three 
children. It should be stated that the returns were not complete in one 
or two particulars, so that these figures may be taken rather as an under 
statement than otherwise of the condition of the Mission when the Report 
was made up. 

The estimated value of the property in the Mission is about twenty- 
two thousand six hundred and sixty-eight dollars. 

CAPE PALMAS DISTRICT. 

Of the three districts of the Jurisdiction, the most southerly is that of 
Cape Palmas, where, grouped in the vicinity of the Cape, are several sta- 
tions at which much good work has been and is done. The most south- 
qrly border of the district lies almost upon the equator, the latitude of the 
Cape being a little less than five degrees, north. In this district there are 
now four Clergymen (two Liberians and two natives). There are also 
one Lay-reader, twelve Teachers (four of whom are women) and five 
Student Teachers, occupied with the work of education in the institutions 
mentioned beyond and in the several vernacular Day-schools. There are 
eight principal stations, viz., those at Harper, Cape Palmas, Hoffman Sta- 
tion, Cavalla, Fishtown (Fair Haven), Half-Graway (Spring Hill), Rock- 
bookah and Kabla. Additional stations, mainly preaching-places, are 
adjacent to several of these towns, aggregating with them over twenty-three 
stations and preaching-places. 

It is very pleasant to observe that at Cavalla and Hoffman Station, 
where the devoted Bishops Payne and Auer-labored, and those associated 
with them, there are native congregations with complete parochial organi- 
zations and commodious church edifices, each ministered to by its own 
(native) Clergyman. Connected with the former are one hundred and 
one, and with the latter sixty-four, communicants. 

SINOE AND BASSA DISTRICT. 

About one hundred miles northwest of Cape Palmas, pn the coast, is 
the town of Sinoe, and nearly one hundred miles from Sinoe, still in a 
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northwesterly direction, is Bassa, including Upper and Lower Buchanan. 
These places and their adjacent neighborhood form the Sinoe and Bassa 
District. Here, in three stations, two Liberian Clergymen and two Lay- 
readers of the same nationality are employed. 

One of these Clergymen and the Lay-readers receive no support from 
the Board. St. Andrew's Church is in course, of erection at the latter 
place. 

MONROVIA AND CAPE MOUNT DISTRICT. 

Following the coast-line again for about seventy miles, we reach Mon- 
rovia with the neighboring Cape Mount Station, which together give its 
title to the Monrovia and Cape Mount District, bounding the African 
Mission on its northwestern extremity. At the latter station was the resi- 
dence of Bishop Penick. The Clergy located in this district number five; 
four are Liberians (two of whom are not supported by the Board), and 
one is a native African. There are also eight lay workers — one Business 
Agent, two Lay-readers (not supported by the Board), one Catechist, and 
two female workers. The principal stations are at Monrovia, Crozier- 
ville and Clay- Ashland, Caldwell, Cape Mount, and at four points on the 
St. Paul's river. 

EDUCATIONAL WORK OF THE MISSION. 

The extent to which the education of the young is carried on would 
alone give the Mission great influence upon the future of the Liberian and 
native population of that part of the African coast on which it is located. 
The Day-schools are carried on at Harper, Hoffman Station, Cavalla, Fish- 
town, Rockbookah and Kabla. The principal Boarding-schools are the 
Cape Palmas Orphan Asylum and Girls* School, containing at the date of 
the last Annual Report twenty-nine children; the High School, and the 
Hoffman Institute, for educating Clergymen and training Catechists and 
Teachers, at Cavalla, and the Boys' and Girls* School at Cape Mount. In 
the last-named institution our latest advices report one hundred and 
twenty-two children, with the probability of a speedy accession of more, 
making the largest number (one hundred and twenty-five) which can be 
supported in the school with the present means. 

The first-named institution was long under the care of the Rev. and 
Mrs. William Allan Fair. Mr. Fair, though still canonically connected 
with this Missionary Jurisdiction, has, it will be remembered, accepted 
temporary work in this country. Mr. and Mrs. Fair are now at Pomeroy, 
W. T. The Rev. S. D. Ferguson (Rector of St. Mark's Church and Busi- 
ness Agent), at the Bishop's request, succeeded to the charge until an- 
other and a permanent appointment should be made. The institutions at 
Cavalla are under the care of the Rev. M. P. Valentine Keda, Rector of 
the Church of the Epiphany, at that place, himself a student under Bishop 
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Auer and a graduate of Hoffman Institute. The institution at Cape 
Mount is now under the charge of the Rev. G. W. Gibson, assisted by 
Mrs. Brierley (the only white person now in the field) and Mrs. Gibson. 

CONCLUSION. 

The amount of the appropriation of the Board of Managers for the 
current expenses of this Mission for the year ending September ist next 
is eighteen thousand six hundred and sixty-five dollars. 

A careful perusal of the foregoing facts will clearly show that in the 
African Mission this Church is conducting a department of its Missionary 
operations which is not only of great importance, but also of incalculable 
value. 

The Committee and Board therefore ^must continue to look to their 
constituency — all "the members of this Church" — for their continued 
good-will^ their earnest prayers, their constant offerings, and especially for 
the redemption of their annual pledges for scholarships in the several 
schools. Once more the devoted Hoffman " being dead yet speaketh " 
in his message to the Church at home, when, as he lay dying in that dark 
land, after twelve years of unremitting labor there, he lifted up his voice 
and said: 

" Tell them — aye, tell them by the Living Crucified One — Hold not 
back your hands!" 



On the 24th of April, 1884, the House of Bishops, in session at Grace 
Church, New York, elected the Rev. Samuel D. Ferguson, Missionary 
Bishop of Cape Palmas and Parts Adjacent, in the room of the Rt. Rev. 
Dr. Penick, resigned. 
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